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Tus new navy of ours that is daily taking 
shape and substance to itself, and all this 
discussion of sea coast defences have not 
escaped the vigilant eye of our one time 
mother across the sea. Notwithstanding 
the strapping proportions which Columbia 
has assumed, and the fact that she has 
been out in the world now taking care of 
herself a hundred years, Britannia watches 
over her with more than a maternal regard 
The English government, it is reported, is 
conferring with Canada with regard to the 
expense of placing her in position for war- 
fare defensive or offensive as may be 
desired. This will not alarm the people 
below the line especially. In fact any out- 
lay that England may choose to make on 
the Dominion ought to meet our warm 
approval, as it will but increase the dower 
that she will bring us, all in good time. 


Tue Paris exposition affords a great 
opportunity to the Yankee. It is now 
thirteen years since our own affair at Phila- 
delphia. And in these thirteen years not- 
withstanding the unluckiness of the num- 
ber, we have taken a number of vigorous 
strides and hit upon some excellent ideas 
that were all undreamed of in ‘76. The 
Machinery Palace at Paris is the greatest 
exhibition of mechanical marvels the world 


| Commoner will think this over and 
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But it is evident enough that anybody that lof highly intelligent men, representing a | loans from time to time, without the subse- 


has sufficient vigor to extricate himself | 
from a general knock-down and pursue and | 


| arrest a London cabby has strength enough 


for both work and play. We hope the great 
decide 


to pass a part of the summer with us. 


Tue people of Port Huron, Michigan, | 
have something to do, and they should do 
it quickly and thoroughly. 
tale 


A more horrible 
law- 
less section of the South or of the remote 


has never come from the most 
West than the revolting particulars of the 
murder of the mulatto at Port Huron, Mon- 
day morning. He had been arrested for a hei- 
nous crime, and punishment he deserved; 
but he was securely lodged in the country 
jail and there was ne reason to fear that he | 
would not in due time pay the full penalty | 


] 
of his offence. It seems inconceivable that | 


as to treat a fellow being as these men 
treated their victim. Not content with 
lynching him according to the usual mode 
—and that would have been deplorable 
enough—they must drag him a long dis- 
tance caught first by the neck and then by 
the mouth, dashing him in their wild frenzy 
against every obstacle that came in their 
way, until the head 
from the body. The minute details are too 
sickening for recital. The men of Port 
Huron may take to themselves the assurance 
that they have brought upon the North the 
vilest stain it has ever received and given to 
the worst communities of the South a never 
failing answer whenever their own atroci- 
ties to the blackman are denounced. If 
law remains anywhere in Michigan it has 
work to do now. 


THAT was a notable dinner to which Mr. 
Cleveland and some 350 others sat down at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel last Monday night. 
There were some good speeches, as is usual 
when a number of American citizens get 
together and are well fed. Mr. Cleveland 
made some extended remarks in his usual 
patriotic vein, affirming the reprehensibility 











has ever seen, and a third of that entire 
American. Electricity is of 
course the great triumph of the day, and 
the most interesting of the machinery is 
that for electrical uses, and here the Amer- 
ican easily leads in the race. If we had done 
nothing more than to send Edison over, we 
should still have done enough to open the 


exhibition is 


of those who seek office for personal ends, 
and calling attention to the general worthi- 
ness of the People. Mr. Cleveland’s friend, 
Col. Fellows, than whom no more eloquent 
Democrat ever made Gotham walls re-echo, 


there was no lack of oratory. 


| Stage of church development. 


| ter and the immortality of the soul. 


| sion difficult to subscribe to, and a number 


there should be in any American community | vision they wished. The sections under dis- 
fifty men so devoid of reason or humanity | cussion relate to predestination and read as 


was all but severed | 


was suddenly seized with stiffness of the 
neck and was obliged to remain at home; but 


most dignified, wealthy and influential de- 
nomination. The assembly which has been 
in session for the last ten days in New York 
is, however, more than usually interesting, 
indicating as it evidently does, a distinct 
The West- 


| minister Confession has been since 1643 the 


accepted creed of the church, and for the 
most part, as devoutly believed and relig- 
iously cherished as the belief in the hereaf- 

But 
years 


| 
| 


late 
of this Confes- 


who in 
found certain tenets 


there have been those 


have 
| 
of Presbyterians petitioned the present As- | 
sembly for a revison of the Confession. 
After much discussion it was determined 
not to make the revision at present, but to 
submit the question to the  presbyteries: 
whether they wished revision and what re 


follows: 


By the decrees of God, for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, some men and angels are 
| predestinated into everlasting life, and 
| others foreordained unto everlasting death. 
| ‘These angels and men, thus predestinated 
}and foreordained, are particularly and un- 
|changeably desigued; and their number is 
iso certain and definite that it cannot be 
|either increased or diminished. 

Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, adopted, sancti- 
fied and saved, but the elect only. 

The rest of mankind God was pleased, ac- 
cording to.the unsearchable counsel of his 
own will,whereby he extendeth or withhold- 
eth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of 
his sovereign power over his creatures, to 





quent formality of repayment. 
the liquidator’s department, he did not, it 


| administration. 


SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


Though in 


seems, permit his official functions to influ- 
ence his private career. In this unique 
work of furnishing the true and worthy—for 
$50—with advance examination sheets he 
was assisted by the clerk of the examining 
board, a young man by the name of Davis, 


;ason of the most prominent deputy col- 


lector appointed during the recent reform 
These are but two among 
the several cases of irregularity which 
caine to light on the first day of the inves- 
tigation of the New York Custom House 
now being held by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. Much more may be expected; 
and it will no doubt furnish interesting 
reading. 


THE ADMINISTRATION, 





Tt adverse press is busying itself with 
editorials entitled “At the End of Three 
Months” in which it laborously and pain- 
fully sets forth that Mr. Harrison’s admin- 
istration, including the three years and 
nine months of it yet to come, has been a 
dead failure, and that the Democratic nom- 
inee of 92 is already as good as in the 
White House. The President, it is stated, 
has made himself very unpopular with his 
party, and a great howl is filling the air 
among the anxious waiters at Washington, 
The same dip of the pen is made to say that 
the administration has lost the confidence 
of the people by its reckless hurry in filling 
offices, and that the Republican party has 





pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and 
wrath for their sin to the praise of his glo- 
rious justice. 

That ‘‘by the decrees of God for the man- 
ipulation of his glory some men and angels 
are foreordained unto everlasting death” is 
la belief that the world at large has for 
| some time been loath to believe; and it is 
hoped that the Presbyterians may find it 





been irretrievably shattered by the Presi- 
dent’s sluggishness in providing 
wants. 

The simple truth of the matter is, as is 
patent cnough to anyone who can see and 
wishes ‘to, that the President has been cau- 
tious, conservative, and eminently con- 
scientious in the performance of his duty. 
There undoubtedly is, and there will un- 


for its 





|}compatible with their regard for denomina- 
| tion tradition to omit this dogma. Wheth- 


ler they do or not it is at least a marked sign 


of the progress of the times, when so con- 





servative a force as Presbyterianism can 
| deliberately discuss the abolition of tenets 
|it has throughout its existence deemed fun- 


| somone and essential. 





The appointment of Theodore Roosevelt 


The gem of | as Civil Service Commissioner has already 
eye of the enquiring European and give the evening, however, was the effort or | Gece most conspicuously justified. The 
him food for long and continuous thought. Gov. Hill which is certainly worthy of | young man no sooner got his hand on the 
on : pal having at least one of its felicitous sen- plough than he began to unearth all sorts 

Mr. GLADSTONE is not only a ‘‘Grand Old | tences quoted: ‘This auspicious and happy Nn interesting relics of the style of reform 
Man,” but he is equally a great old man. | gathering tonight,” said the governor, ‘‘is | Prevalent in the New York Custom House 
Here he is in his eightieth year, but he has | significant of the harmony which prevails | during the last administration. It seems 
as much pluck as a youth of thirty. He | among the Democrats of the State of New | that there is one Terhune, apparently a 
was crossing Piccadilly last Friday when | York today. ‘There are absolutely no divi- | thoroughly low character, who entered the 
dashing round the corner came a wildly4sions among us. We are united, coneen |paevive of his country in the general rush 
driven cab and knocked him flat to the | and hopeful. Corruption cannot always | that followed the change of parties four 
ground.’ Everybody ran up to help the | triumph over us, and in the absence of cor- | years ago, and being ambitious and not 
prostrate octogenarian, who, with thiat | ruption New York is a Democratic State. | content with his meagre salary as clerk, he 
good wholesome English pluck that has | This is but a brief quotation but it is illu- sought to provide for his fastidious tastes 
characterized his whole career, paced after | mined by two rare flashes of wit: ‘“There by procuring in advance, copies of exam- 
the vehicle, stopped it, and had the reckless | are absolutely no divisions among us” was | ination pepers and selling them to intending 
driver taken into custody. After this epi-|certainly a mild expression of that deep | contestants. That good Democrats, how- 
sode Mr. Gladstone may rest assured that | affection that has so long existed between | ever huinble their standing in the financial 
nothing remains to insure him the widest | the governor and the ex-president. 








Mr. | world, might enjoy the advantages that 
and liveliest welcome when he comes over | Hill’s nervous dread of corruption is cer- | party success and a president in the White 
' | 


doubtedly continue to be, a constant note 

of complaint from the hungry horde, whose 

appetite increases each day and whose wants 

cannot properly be satisfied. The ability 

to distribute offices is the greatest affliction 

that falls to the lot of a president. It 

brings joy to one heart and disappointment 

and bitterness to gcores of others. It turns 

his warm supporters into loud complainers 
and personal enemies. As the government 
grows and the executive force increases, 
the only,salvation of the appointing officer 
is the wide extension of the civil service 
laws. Patronage is much more fatal to 
those who give than to those who fail to 
receive. President Harrison has of course 
disappointed thousands upon thousands of 
those wanted what he could not consistently 
give, and their plaint is long and resonant; 
but his popularity with the party at large 
is greater today than at the time of his 
election or inauguration. He has shown 
himself possessed of good grit, and the 
people like grit. He has proved that he 
can surround himself with strong men and 
still be their chief. He has conducted him- 
self with dignity and good taste. He does 
not occupy his time in searching for ses- 
quipedalianisms whose sonorousness shall 
render sense unnecessary, nor does he break 
forth as a common scold whenever the op- 








: j : " f posing press sees fit to criticize. Though 
tosee us. The old hero has been saying | tainly alsoa matter for wide public concern. | oute entitled them to, Mr. Terhune but three months of his edutiataagatine 
these dozen years that he would like | ‘ SIGN OF THE YIMES. [er put his fee for securing ad-| have passed, it has by its patriotism and 


vance examination papers at $50. 


very much to make America a visit, but that | 
he had so much work on hand that he did | 
hot feel justified in using any of his scant 
Temaining strength for personal purposes. 





It was 
The General Assembly of the Presbyteri- | his abit however, as it appears from the 
lan Church is always an interestiug occa- | evidence, to test the continued gratitude of 
| sion, bringing’together as it does a large body his successful proteges by exacting little 


conscientionusness gained the confidence of 
the people; and by its unshaken dignity it 
has given our country a position among 
other nations eminently satisfactory to the 
patriotic American. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
AT MORNING, 


Morning dawns upon the mountains, 
And the shadows flee away ; 

And the birds’ sweet songs of gladness 
Usher in the new-vorn day. 


Like a page of finest paper. 

Spread before us re and white, 
Lies the day in all ite beauty, 

Touched with morning’s golden light. 


Not a mark the page disfigures, 
Showing aught of good or 111; 

And a6 spotiess are the cy 
Of the k we daily fill. 


High our pride and strong our courage, 
hen the day begins to break ;— 
But we do not know the copy, 
And our uptaught fingers shake. 


And the Master smiles in pity 
When we do not seek his face,— 

Nor his hand to guide our flogers, 
As the lines we feebly trace. 





AT EVENING. 
Daylight dies upon the mountains, 
And the shadows lie around; 
All the birds have hushed their singtng,— 
Stilled is every daytime sound. 


Like a of crumpled paper, 
Written o'er by childish hands, 

Which no stranger can decipher, 
But the father understands .— 


Is the day that lies behind ua, 
Show ing not a trace of skill 

In ite blurred and wrinkled pages, 
Which we thought so well to fill. 


Gone our pride-and gone our courage, 
When the aaylight fades away! 

And we bring our blotted pages 
As we knecl and humbly pray. 


And the Master smiles in pity 
As He says,—**Dear child of mine, 
Had you let me guide your fingers, = 
*T would bave saved each crooked line. 
—SertTna L. KINNEY. 
For the Commonwealth. 
JUNE. 


Radiant, blushing and fair as the morning; 
Queen of the summertime; bride of the year! 
June seeks the world that awaits her adorning 
= her vesee ane. tender and clear. 
Soft baling winds waft the sweet echo onward, 
Rose-laden dreams the earth, swift glide the rills; 
Cireling the dewy bloom darts the bright sun-bird, 


Deep peace broods over the fair vernal hills. 
—MABEL GREENWUOD. 
PREAMING. 
Lie quiet, Heart, and dream of tender things, 
In tender were 
Dream back again to all the vanished springs, 
The yesterdays. 
When Love walked with us, hiding close his 
wings 
From lovers’ gaze. 


Forget, in Cum, that Love Is lost to aight, 


we alone 
Are watching where it paled—that vision bright, 
Once all our own. 
Dream on, r{ Heart; remember not to-night 
All thou hast known. 


For oh, sad heart, the dream will soon have sped; 
"Tis fading fast. 
The Love we love a= reams will soon be fled 


to Past; 
nd thou wilt ask with tears. when Hope is dead 
“Was this the last.” 
—Grace H. Dunfleid wn The Independent. 
LOVE THE CONQUEROR, 


O love, if life should end tonight, 
How short our life would seem! 
One little fash of summer light; 
One brief and passionate dream ; 
One glim of roses on the wall, 
Or bluebells In the lane. 
Then, love, the end, the end of all-- 
Aye, bude might swell, and leaves might fall, 
But not for us again! 


The stream we used to watch and love 
Would ever onward flow; 
From the dark pines the gray wood dove 
Would call—we should not know. 
Ah! not for us the pines would wave, 
For us no stream would run; 
We should be silent in the grave, 
Unable even to hoard and save 
One little glimpse of sun! 
—George Barlow, 
BELIEVE IN MAN. 
Believe in man, nor turn away. 
! man advances year by year; 
Time bears him upward, and his sphere 
Of life must broaden day by day. 


ayfeve in man with large belief; 





he grain each harvest time 
Hath mise, roundness, and full prime, 
For all empty chaff and sheaf. 


Believe in man with proud belief; 

Truth keeps the m of her well, 

And when the thief peeps down, the thief 
Peeps back at him, perpetual. 


Faint not that this or that man fell; 
For one that falls, a thousand rise 
To lift white my to the skies; 

Truth keeps the m of her well. 


tyr not ~ man, —4 “en ¥4 yd asi 

r cool, sweet truth, w ef; 

Le! Christ himself chose wan? Uwetve, 

Yet one of these turned out a thief. 
—Joaquin Miller. 





Has your life a bitter sorrow? 
Live it down. 

Think about a bright to.morrow, 
Live it down. 

You will find it never pays 

Just to sit, wet-eyed, and —_ 

On the ve of vanished days; 

ve it down. 


Who weds for love alone may not be wise : 
Who weds without it, angels must despise. 
Love and respect must combine 
To marriage holy and divine; 
And lack of either, sure as Fate, destroys 
Continuation of the nuptial joys, 
and brings reg and gloomy discontent, 
To put to rout cach tender sentiment, 

—Billia Wheeler Wilcox. 
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glove, and—to use another rather hackneyed 
phrase—detection was impossible. 

Mr. Adrian was oneof those ot be ee 
complexioned men, who, provid the 
Mr. Brodrick Adrian, of Emlyn Park, |keep the hair upon their al dest 6 
Surrey, was close on fifty when he deter- | youthful appearance till far in middle age. 
mined to marry. Hitherto he had lived 4) Witherto he had looked every day of his 
life of much seclusion; though, as he was | years, but now he might readily have passed 
not morose, and on occasion could display a | for twenty-nine. Irrespective of the im- 
social disposition, he could not justly be | provement which it wrought in him, the 
considered a recluse. An ample patrimony, |) wig was a marvel of skill and also of 
which he had inherited at an early age, had | heauty. The hair, instead of having a stiff, 


THE FLAXEN WIG. 


PART L. | 


permitted him to lead a life of studious leis- 
ure. As he took a first-class when at 
Christ Church, and had shown considerable 
debating powers at the Union, many of his 
friends had anticipated that he would at- 
tain to a distinguished place in public life; 
but he soon lust all taste for politics, and 
his retiring disposition kept him from tak- 
ing an active part in any social or economi- 
cal questions. 

Mr. Adrian was a man of inexpensive 
habits, and by judicious investments his 
fortune has greatly accumulated, so that, 
naturally, as he advanced in years thoughts 
regarding the ultimate disposal of his 
wealth sometimes occurred to him. It was 
probably in consequence of such medita- 
tions that he was suddenly seized by the 
regret that he had not married in early life. 
But when he was considering this question, 
it occurred to Mr. Adrian that he was not 
yet too old to repair the omission. Men 
older than himself, he knew, had married 
happily, and been blessed with desirable 
families. The result of these deliberations 
was that he thought fit to mention to sev- 
eral of his most intimate friends the proba- 
bility of his entering the married state if he 


good fortune was in store for some lucky 
young lady, as Mr. Adrian, being only 
forty-nine, was not outrageously old, and 
there could be no doubt that he must be 
enormously wealthy. 

As soon as he had fully made up his 
mind to marry, perhaps as a natural conse- 
quence, Mr. Adrian began to be more par- 
ticular about his personal appearance. 
Without being actually slovenly, he had 
long been somewhat neglectful in the mat- 
ter of dress. This circumstance was the 
more remarkable because in his youth he 
had been something of a dandy. It was, 
therefore, the easier for him now to employ 
the good taste that had formerly distin- 
guished his apparel. He found it a difficult 
matter, however, when he came to consider 
the changes which time haa wrought in his 
personal appearance. So devoted had he 
been to his studious pursuits and so careless 
of his looks, that it may be doubted if Mr. 
Adrian had ever before fully realized the 
fact that*he was perfectly bald. With this 
one important exception, time had been 
rather indulgent to him than otherwise. He 
was erect, and nis step was still elastic; he 
was free from bodily complaint; his teeth 
were sound, and his complexion was fresh 
and retained much of the ruddiness of 
youth. It was probably Mr. Adrian’s com- 
parative ignorance of the world that led 
him to take an exaggerated view of his 
chief defect, causing him to believe that it 
might prove a serious obstacle in the eyes 
of the lady on whom his choice might fall. 
Certain no man in his circumstances, whose 
knowledge of the world was extensive, 
would have been likely to entertain such an 
opinion. 

It was while ingenuously musing upon the 
disadvantages under which he would labor 
on entering the matrimonial market that 
Mr. Adrian bethought him of procuring a 
awig. Itisa singular fact that men and 
women of the utmost probity in all the 
other affairs of life have no compunction in 
cheating each other about themselves, even 
although they are aware that the deceit 
must ultimately be detected. 

The first time he was in London Mr. 
Adrian accordingly went to his barber and 
stated his wishes. The barber replied that 
he would be pleased to make the article re- 
quired, but, if he did not mind some addi- 
tional expense, a wig could be proeured 
for him from a celebrated perruquier in 
Paris superior to any that could be made in 
London. 
such as this excellence was the point chiefly 
to be considered. Measurements were ac- 





made respecting his complexion and the 
color of his whiskers. Then he was told 
that in about three weeks the wig would 
arrive from Paris, and would, if he ap- 
proved, be at once forwarded to him. The 
barber added that if any minute alterations 
were required he would be pleased to make 
them, though such was the skill of the 
Parisian artist, there was little doubt that 
the wig would fit perfectly and give great 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Adrian’s present state of mind may 
be judged by the fact that during the next 
few weeks he awaited with impatience the 
arrival of the wig. Only a few days after 
the stated time he received the wig. When 
he first opened the box in which it was, it 
| appeared to him to be of too light a shade; 
| but this opinion was soon altered when he 

tried on the wig, and observed the meta- 
morphosis which he underwent. The 
change wrought in his appearance was 
simply marvellous. The wig fittled like a 











could find a suitable partner. Those who | 
heard of his intention thought that great | 


Mr. Adrian said that in a matter | 


cordingly taken of his head, and memoranda | 


| set appearance, as is usual, fell in natural 
curves, and was crisp and softas when it 
grew. Notwithstanding the lightness of 
the shade, it seemed to accord perfectly 
|with his slight whiskers. He was natur- 
jally elated by the striking change produced 
|in his appearance, so that Mr. Adrian not 
| only looked but felt young again. 

| The fact that he intended to marry had 
| circulated among his friends, and suddenly 
|a shower of invitations fell upon him. 
|Those who had marriageabie daughters 
}could scarcely be said to be disinterested 
|in the hospitality which they proffered; but 
| there were others, chiefly middle-aged ma- 
| trons, who out of sheer kindliness of heart 
jasked Mr. Adrian to their houses, with the 
lintention of aiding him to get a wife, 
| urged also, it may be, by the feminine de 
sire to have a finger in so promising a 
|matrimonial pie. Mr. Adrian would doubt- 
}less have accepted one or more of these 
j invitations, and his marriage would in due 
|}course have followed in an orthodox and 
| commonplace fashion, but for the singular 
j}events which now took place and which 
were fated to change his destiny. 


PART HU. 


| The day following that on which Mr. 
| Adrian began to wear his wig, after he had 
lunched, contrary to his wont he felt rather 
| drowsy, and sitting down in an armchair in 
his library he fell asleep. 
He slept for more than an hour, and, on 
awakening, his face had an almost ecstatic 
| expression of happiness. On catching sight 
of himself in the mirror over the mantel- 
| piece, Mr. Adrian thanked heaven that he 
} Was still young enough to enjoy what Vic- 
| tor Hugo has called ‘the honey of life.” It 
; was evident by his look that something un- 
| sonal had occurred. The fact is that Mr. 
Adrian had just had a most remarkable 
|dream. Nothing he had ever dreamt before 
| had appeared so vivid and real, or had made 
j}upon him so intense an impression, or, it 
may be added, had filled his heart with such 
blissful emotions. 
Taking into account the nature of the 


ural that when asleep he should dream of a 
llady. But it was no ordinary evanescent 
vision that had appeared to Mr. Adrian— 


had impressed him so strongly, and he did 
not doubt that in some mysterious fashion 
he had beheld the counterpart of an actu- 


ally existing peoson. The place in which 


the splendor of the scene he had been at- 
tracted only by her voice and features, 
which remained indelibly fixed in his mind. 


only believed that the lovely being whom he 


that one day, with vigilant, though en- 
tranced, senses, he should watch the play 
|of her sympathetic features, and listen to 
| the music of her voice. 

| Mr. Adrian’s life entered a new phase. 
| No more was he troubled with regrets that 
| he had not married earlier, for in that case 
| he might never have found his ideal. The 
lady who had appeared in his dream seemed 
t 





to be about twenty-five, and it was with sat- 
| isfaction that he told himself he was not 
yet too old to win her heart. 

On the following day, at the same time, 
;he had a similar dream. By night, to his 
| regret, he slept as usual. It was clear to 
| him that the lady who occupied nearly all 
| his wakeful moments, and whom he often 
|; Saw more plainly still when he was asleep, 
}was a person of high rank. The place 
where he oftenest saw her was a room or 
| hall such as could only belong to some 
| princely dwelling; her appearance and 
manners were aristocratic; the people 
}among whom she moved had a high-born 
air, and all her surroundings were of a cor- 
responding nature. Mr. Adrian congratu- 
lated himself on the fact that his own de- 
scent and fortune did not render him an 
ineligible match, even for one who plainly 
moved in an elevated station. There was 
one remarkable peculiarity about the dreams, 
which was that their scene never seemed to 
be in England; the dress, too, and sur- 
roundings were undoubtedly foreign, though 
of what nationality they might be Mr. 
Adrian had not sufficient knowledge to 
determine. 

Sometimes the dreams took an exquisite 
variation. Once he seemed to be walking 
in a forest with her whom he now deemed 
his own, for, if he could read her eyes 
aright, she had given him her heart. They 
were alone, and hand in hand went beneath 
the shadows of tall trees. At last they 
reached an opening in the wood, and be- 
neath them, on a fertile slope, could be 


thoughts which were occupying so many of | 
his wakeful hours, it was no more than nat- | 


indeed, no one he had ever met in real life | 


she had appeared to him seemed to be a} 
ball-room in some stately edifice, but amid | 


So vivid was the impression that he not | 


had seen had a real existence, but hoped | 


seen the outlines of a great chateau, whjj, 
all the landscape seemed bathed in a myst, 
light, as though it had been painted ), 
Poussin or Claude Lorraine. ; 

It has been said that Mr. Adrian did po, 
doubt that there was a human counterpar 
of his visionary love, and ere long \, 
resolved to exert himself in order to fing 
her. He was prepared to spare neithe 
time, labor, nor money in conducting )\ 
search. He often regretted that he had yy 
artistic skill, and was, therefore, unable 
portray the lovely features imprinted 6, 
his heart, as he believed that if he hag 
a portrait it would soon be recognized 
seeing that it was impossible for so my 
beauty to remain unfamed. 

One afternoon when, contrary to hjx 
wont, he felt no inclination to sleep, a sip. 
gular circumstance happened, which infy 
enced him as though it had been a direc 
entreaty to lose no time ere he began hjx 
quest. This afternoon Mr. Adrian had ep. 
tered his conservatory and cut a few of hi 
choicest flowers, which, he told himself, }y 
would have taken delight in presenting 4 
the object of his affections. Before putting 
the flowers in a vase he laid them . 
small table in his library, and left the ro 
for several minutes. On his return, as ty 
opened the door, he distinctly heard a sig; 
from within, and on entering he found tha 
the flowers had been moved, though «J 
room was empty, and it was impossible that 
anyone could have entered during his a 
sence unnoticed by him. Mr. Adrian wa 
much perturbed by this incident, and fet; 
almost as if he had been reproached for 
dilatoriness in beginning his search; but 
now resolved to delay no longer, and 
was prepared, if necessary, to seek throng 
every country of the world her whom hy 
was eager to find, and he had determined 
not to cease till he was successful. 





PART IL. 

The evening before his departure, Mr 
Adrian invited the Rev. Thomas Chariton t 
dine with him. He had made Mr. Char 
ton’s acquaintance at Christ Church, and 
when the living of Fairmile fell vacant h 
presented it to his old college friend 
Though no estrangement had arisen be 
tween squire and parson, during the las 
few years there had been much less socia 
intercourse than at one time. When calling 
at the vicarage a few weeks before t! 
Mr. Adrian had communicated with som 
diffidence to Mr. Chariton and his wif 
tidings that he was contemplating mar 
riage, and they were both overj oye 
learn the fact. 

There was, of course, no ceremony lx 
|tween the old college friends, and when 
|Mr. Charlton received a request in th 
morning to dine at the Manor-house that 
|evening, he at once accepted the invitation, 
and sent a message to his curate to inform 
the members of an industrial society in th 
course of formation that the meeting i: 
connection with it, which was to have bee: 
held that night, would be postponed till th 
next. 

It was easy for Mr. Charlton to perceive 
| during dinner a change for the better in his 
host’s manner, which reminded him mor 
; than once of the early days of vheir fricnd- 
ship. Mr. Adrian was also rejuvenated by 
| the wig, so that the clergyman was, on th 
| whole, slightly bewildered by the new char- 
| acter in which his patron appeared to him. 
| It was only natural that Mr. Adrian should 
| be elated, because now, on the eve of his 
| departure, he did not doubt that fortune, 
| which had excited his hopes in a manner s0 
| Singular, would also guide him to their re- 
jalization, bringing bim a happiness far 
| beyond the highest expectations of his past 
\ life. 
| After dinner Mr. Adrian informed his 
| guest that he was going away next morning 
| with the object of bringing about, if possi- 
| ble, the important matter of which he had 
} recently spoken tohim. ‘I hope,” added 
| Mr. Adrian, ‘‘that when I next see you 
there will be reason for you to congratulate 
| me.” 
| “So you are off tomorrow—Coelebs in 
| search of a wife!” laughed the vicar; “'! 
jenvy you. You must feel, and indeed you 
look, young again. I trust,” continued th 
vicar, in a more earnest tone, ‘‘that you 
| will make a choice which will greatly con- 
| tribute to your happiness and comfort 
| There are many ladies, now—” 
| ‘It have already chosen,” interrupted Mr 
| Adrian; ‘there is only one lady in th 
| worid whom I can desire to be my wife.” 

The vicar looked at his host in surprise. 
It was only about two weeks before that h 
had heard Mr. Adrian express with much 
diffidence the difficulties he expected 
encounter in finding a suitable partner, ane 
he had not been from home since them. I 
was scarcely possible, the vicar thoug)t 
that Mr. Adrian could meanwhile hav 
fallen in love with any of the young ladies 
of the parish, not certainly because the) 
were destitute of attractions, but becaus 
he had seen them all grow up from theif 
infancy. Besides, Mr. Adrian had just told 
him that he was about to leave home i2 
connection with his marriage. 

**Let us have a cigar, Charlton,” said Mr. 
Adrian, noticing his guest’s perplexed look 
They then went to the library together, a0¢ 

| Standing by the fire Mr. Adrian told th 
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,tonished vicar all about the dreams and 
“ons that had recently been haunting 
> Mr. Chariton was a thoroughly prac- 
steal man with no superstition about him 
and very little imagination. His surprise 
kept him silent for several minutes after 
yr. Adrian finished speaking; the vicar’s 
wes were bent upon the floor, and he | 
emed to avoid looking at his host. 
it last he said: ‘‘The only tangible mat- 
wor you have related—I mean the only thing 
hich may not be accounted for naturally— 
< what you have told me about the flowers. 
vow, | think that when you opened the 
joora current of air, especially if one of 
windows was up, might explain the 
ound you heard.” 

4 window was open,” returned Mr. 
\drian; ‘“‘but you surely give me credit for 
ye ability to distinguish between the sound 
farush of wind and a human sigh!” 

{t all events,” suggested the vicar, in a 

Jlifying tone, ‘‘might not an air blowing 
rom the window account for the disturb- 
ce of the flowers?” 

No,” was the curt reply; and then Mr. 
\drian continued: ‘I know the difference 
wind-secattered flowers and flow- 
rs that have been tenderly handled, and 
erchance caressed.” Mr. Charlton glanced 
ut the speaker furtively, and again bent his 
es upon the floor. He was silent, but his 
st's words had evidently impressed him 

Div 


tween 


ep 
What is your opinion regarding what | 
ve told you?” asked Mr. Adrian. ‘My 
ason for taking you into my confidence 
vas that I might ask your advice.” 

You are imposing a difficult and some- 
shat delicate task upon me,” replied the 

ar 

Give me your candid opinion,” said Mr. 
\drian. “I start tomorrow on my search 
the lady who has thus mysteriously 
janifested herself. Do you think that my 
ficulty in finding her will be great?” 

For our old friendship’s sake, no less 
hat because I think it my duty, I shall tell 

1 what I think, evenat the risk of offend- 
ng you ” 

Phat is what I wish; and do not fear 
hat | shall take offence, provided you tell 
e the truth.” 

Very good. You must pardon me, then, 
{I tell you that I believe you to be labor- 
g underan hallucination, which is doubtless 
e not only to your solitary mode of life,but 
the momentous step which you have lately 
een contemplating, and which has natur- 
ly been occupying much of your thoughts.” 

In other words,” observed Mr. Adrian, 
olly, ‘‘you think that I am not perfectly 
ane.” 

Not precisely that, said the vicar, with- 
drawing his eyes from his host, and once 
wre fixing them on the floor, ‘*vyou misap- 
mhend my meaning. On general matters 
am confident that you are as sane as [ am, 
jut you must excuse me for thinking that 


none point—I refer to the fair sex—you | 
ire at present, perhaps, just a little—not so | 


sensible, | might say, as could be wished.” 

Mr. Adrian inclined his head and smiled 
sardonically ; but the vicar was not looking 
athim and proceeded : 

“You have asked my advice, and you 
shallhave it. No harm has occurred yet, 
but such fancies as those you have narrated 
o me, indicate some degree of weakness in 
the constitution, and one hallucination, I[ 
inderstand, often leads to another. So, 
ere the matter goes any further, I strongly 
recommend you to consult some eminent 
specialist, who will doubtless benefit you by 
his advice.” 

“In other words, you advise me to go to 
a‘mad-doctor.’” 

“Not exactly that. But there are certain 
hysicians who have devoted their lives to 
nental ailments and peculiarities, and you 


might derive benefit from their advice and | 


wreatment.” 

“May I ask if you bave noticed any other 
peculiarities besides that to which you have 
already alluded?” 

The vicar glanced involuntarily at the 
wig, and then replied in a hesitating fash- 
On: 

“I have observed nothing, unconnected 
with the matter which is at present 80 


steatly concerning you, which could possi- | 


wy call for any remark.” 

_ “lam obliged to you. And to prove that 
‘have taken in good part what you have 
‘aid, I intend to follow your advice. I 
‘old you that I intend to leave this to-mor- 
nerrow, and I shall now go straight to 
Paris and consult Dr. Lionnet” 

Mr. Chariton thougnt that this annouce- 
ment was only an additional proof of his 
patron’s eccentricity, for why, he asked 
umself, should Mr. Adrian go to Paris, 
elng that there were several eminent 
*pecialists close at hand in London? 


Of course it cannot be a pleasant thing | 


“ converse with one who has the impres- 
“ion that your mind is affected, as little 
‘tat is said in these circumstances is likely 
0 influence the hearer favorably. So Mr. 
= Tlan—who was never saner in his life— 
under the plea of his early departure on 
‘he morrow, gave his guest a hint that he 
Would like him to leave, and Mr. Charlton 
merdingly went home at an unusually 
“a ly nour. 

Next day Mr. Adrian carried out the i: 
“ition which he had stated to Mr. Ghar!- 


ton, and after spending several hours in 
town he left for Paris by the night mail. 
He had appeared to acquiesce very readily 
in the vicar’s suggestion, but the reasons 
which had prompted him to go to Paris 
were quite unconnected with Mr. Charlton’s 
opinions. Mr. Adrian knew that the cele- 
brated French physician had carried his 
researches into many strange channels con- 
nected with the human mind, so he hoped 
that Dr. Lionnet might at least be able to 
furnish him with some explanation of the 
phenomena that had been manifested to 
himself, if not to provide him with some 
clew that would aid him in his search. 
Another cause—even more potent than the 
other—that brought Mr. Adrian to Paris 
was the fact that the scenes with which his 
dreams had familiarized him had apparently 
been located in France, and it was in that 
country he believed he would find the ob- 
ject of his affections. 
PART IV. 

Mr. Adrian was an accomplished linguist, 
and had no difficulty in explaining his case 
to the physician in fluent and idiomatic 
French. The doctor, however, who knew 
a little English, on discovering the nation- 
ality of his patient, resolved to speak to 
him in his own language, that there might 
be no possibility of being misunderstood. 

Dr. Lionnet, on hearing Mr. Adrian’s 
story, was evidently of the same opinion 
as Mr. Charlton, for spanning Mr. Adrian’s 
head with two fingers, he asked if he ever 
felt a sensation of tightness at the places 
indicated. Then, before his patient had 
time to reply, the physician exclaimed in 
surprise, ‘‘Why, monsieur wears a veeg!” 

So perfect was the deception that it had 
escaped the physician’s notice till, by the 
pressure of his fingers, he felt the scalp 
slipping on Mr. Adrian’s smooth cranium. 

Mr. Adrian assented, and in reply to the 
question, ‘‘How long has monsieur worn the 
veeg?” he replied, ‘‘About a month.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the doctor significantly, | 
while he kept his fingers still spanning Mr. 
Adrian’s head; ‘‘and prubably this is the 
first veeg monsieur has ever worn, though | 
he has been belt for years?” 

Mr. Adrian was forced to admit the truth | 
of the conjecture. 

‘“‘Ah!” exclaimed the doctor again; ‘‘the 
veeg has given heat to monsieur’s brains, 
and caused them to ferment. Voila!” and 
with these words the autocrat man of 
ence, with a deft and rapid movement of 
his hand, plucked the wig from Mr. Adri- 
an’s hand, and ere he could be prevented 
threw it into the fire. 


sci- 


So inflammable did the wig prove that it | | 
| blazed up almost as quickly as gunpowder, | stained, and haji, therefore, unfortunately, 


}and disappeared with similar rapidity. 


As it vanished a very audible sigh fell | 


j}upon Mr. Adrian’s ears. ‘Did you hear 

| that?” he asked, appealing to the physician, 

while his face had a disturbed expression. 
‘‘Monsieur will hear and see no more,” 

was the reply, ‘‘for now his brains will be 

| cool.” 

Without saying more, Mr. Adrian drew 


| himself up stiffly, and laid a handsome fee | 


| upon the table. He then bade the physician 
|a haughty adieu, and left the consulting- 
| room. 

| He was excessively grieved at the loss of 
|his“wig, which he had grown to value 
| greatly; but he felt no inclination to get 
| another. 

He toid himself that he was only justly 
punished for acting upon the vicar’s advice. 
|He was soon, however, forced to admit 
{that the physician’s prognostications had 


| turned out correct, as no more, either when | 


jasleep or awake, did he meet with any of 
| his recent experiences. But still the lovely 
| face he had seen remained indelibly fixed 
on his mind. For several weeks he lived 
aimlessly in Paris, and though he believed 
las firmly as ever that he must some day 
find her who was occupying most of his 
thoughts, he seemed to lack the energy, or 
to be at a ioss for a method, to enter upon 
his search. Sometimes, when in a picture 
gallery, or at the theatre, and even on the 
boulevards, he would look round as if in 
| search of some one whom he expected to 
see. 

Among his other pursuits Mr. Adrian col- 


lected curios of various kinds, especially | 


cameos and medallions. He was passing 
one day a small shop in a rather obscure 
quarter, when noticing several antiques in 


the window he entered, in the hope of find- | 


ing something worth adding to his collec- 


tion. While examining the various articles 
exposed for sale Mr. Adrian suddenly 


uttered an exclamation of mingled aston- | 


ishment and joy. He was holding in his 
hand a small and exquisitely painted enamel, 
a portrait of the beatitiful face which he 
had come from England to seek. 

“Who is this?” he inquired with an effort, 
for his voice seemed to come from one who 
was scant of breath. 

“I do not know,” replied the dealer; 
‘‘but monsieur will see that the portrait is 
very fine. The price is two hundred francs.” 
Mr. Adrian at once paid the money. It was 
a moderate sum for so exquisite a work of 
art: but had ten times as much been asked 
the price would have been paid without 
demur. Mr. Adrian knew nothing about 
enamels, and after he had looked for some 
time with a rapt gaze, he said— 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘‘How did it fall into your hands?” 

**It was sold to me by a woman whom I | 
do not know.” 

‘Do you possess no information about it | 
at all?” 

‘None. But I can give monsieur the 
address of a connoisseur who at least will 
be able to. tell the artist,” and the man then 
named one of the chief dealers in articles | 
of vertu in Paris, from whom Mr. Adrian 
had frequently made purchases, and who 
was, therefore, known to him. He at once 
hurried to the shop. 

“It is by Decazet, and very valuable,” 
said the connoisseur, as soon as he had 
seen the enamel. 

‘‘Where shall I find that artist?” asked 
Mr. Adrian, as though he were again breath- | 
less. 

“Find Decazet! In his grave, monsieur. | 
Decazet has been dead for a hundred years.” | 


‘*A hundred years !” exclaimed Mr. Adrian, | 
repeating words that had fallen upon his 
heart like heavy weights and crushed it. 

“If itis to Know whose portrait this is 
that monsieur wishes, I can tell that with- | 
out troubling the shade of Decazet. The} 
portrait has passed through my hands, 
though not by the same artist. The lady | 
was daughter of the Duc de Castres. He} 
fled from France at the time of the Great 
Revolution, but what became of his daughter | 


| 
| 
} 


was never known, for ere his flight she| 
suddenly disappeared.” | 
Without speaking another word, and | 


with a look on his face of blank despair, 
Mr. Adrian left the shop. Acting almost | 
involuntary, and scarcely knowing what he | 
did, he went straight to the shop of the 
perruquier from whom his wig had been 
procured. On the account which had been 
sent to him from London the French barber 
was named, so he knew where to go. 

“T am come,” said Mr. Adrian to the} 
perruquier, ‘‘to make some inquiries regard- 
ing a wig that was made by you and sent to 
London two months ago.” 

‘‘A flaxen-colored perraque made for an 





| English milord?” 


‘“Ié was made for me. I wish to know 
where the hair came from of which it was 
made.” 

The barber shrugged his shouiders, but | 
did not attempt to reply. 

‘*T paid what appeared to me a very high | 
price for it,” said Mr. Adnan; ‘‘but I will | 
willingly give you the same amount again if 
you can tell me its history.” 

“Very good. The bargain is made. Mon- 
sieur has rightly conjectured that a strange 
history pertains to that perruque. First, 
| then, monsieur mast know that the hair was 
that of a lady. The very beautiful hair was 


| to be cut short, and so was suitable only for 
a purpose such as that for which it was 
jused. The stains were unfortunate, or the 
| hair wonld have fetched ten times the price 
|charged to monsieur. Such beautiful hair 
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Death Roll of the Forth Bridge. 
A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says 
that, including five drowning cases, the 


| fatal accidents from all causes in connec- 


tion with the Forth Bridge amount to 53. 
As regards those killed in the actual con- 
struction of the bridge, there have been 44 
lives lost, death taking place either at the 
time of the accident or soon after. The 
total number of accidents which had oc- 
curred up to September, 1888—mostly in 
the four years beginning with September, 
1884—was 543, of which the greater part, 
of course, were of the description ranging 
from ‘‘serious” to ‘‘slight.” Of these 545 
cases, 84 were treated in hospital, and 45) 
at the homes of the injured persons. = Thic 


| following hairbreadth escapes are recorded : 


One man trusted himself to work at a height 


| of 120 feet over the waters of the Firth, 


simply grasping a rope. His hands got 
numbed with cold, his grasp relaxed, he 
fell backwards down, and down, into the 
water; and he was fished up alive. In an- 
other instance a spanner fell a distance of 
300 feet, knocked off a man’s cap and fell 


|} on the wooden stage at his feet, and went 


clean through a four-inch plank. In an- 
other instance a spanner fell a distance of 
300 feet, knocked off a man’s cap and fell 
on the wooden stage at his feet, and went 
clean through a four-inch plank. In another 
case somewhat similar, a spanner which fell 
from a great height actually tore a man's 
clothes from his waistcoat to his ankle, 
and left him uninjured. One of the most 
thrilling incidents I heard of was that in 
which the ‘‘staging” or scaffolding on which 
the men work high up in mid-air gave way, 
carrying a number of poor fellows in its 
fall. Two of these men, striking some 
portion of the work in their descent, were 
killed before they reached the water; one or 
two others who fell clear of the girders 
were rescued from the Firth little the worse 
for their fall and immersion. Two others, 
however, managed as they fell to grasp at 
one of the struts high up above the water, 
and there they clung for dear life. To 
effect their rescue was itself an undertaking 
of no slight danger. But efforts were 
promptly made, and before long the man 
who happened to be nearest the rescuer was 
reached. And this brave fellow, hanging 
there to the ironwork, actually persuaded 
the rescuers to delay taking him off before 
they saved his companion! ‘Never mind 
me!” he sald, ‘I can hold a bit longer; go 
and see to my mate, for he’s getting dazed, 
and he’ll drop!” I am glad to say that this 
hero and his mate, too, were saved. 


“Tipping” Coachmen at a Funeral. 


The other day I saw a funeral procession 
—nothing uncommon in Chicago. It was 
arriving at its destination—a depot. The 





| to be so stained!” 

“Stained! How?” 

‘*‘With blood, monsieur,” replied the bar- 
| ber, lowering his voice. 

| Mr. Adrian said nothing; and, after a 
| pause the speaker continued : 

| ‘My family have been perruquiers for 
| three generations. The hair of which mon- 
sieur’s perruque was made was found with 


people were going to take a train from that 
point. I saw a woman leave a carriage 
and hand a driver what looked to be a half 
dollar. As soon as the woman was out of 
sight I asked the cabby if it was customary 
to get a tip at a funeral. He looked sheep- 
ish, but very soon recovered. ‘That sort of 
look doesn’t hang to a hackman’s face very 
long. 

‘Not always,” he said. ‘Occasionally, 


’ 








much more in a box belonging to my grand- 
| father, which, supposed to be valueless. had 
long been stored away as lumber. When 
}opened at last it was found to be full o1 
|hair, most of which was attached to the 
lscalp. All the hair in that box was very 
| fine, and of great value. It was the hair of 
some of the noble ladies of France who per- 
ished by the guillotine.” 

| Mr. Adrian will never marry. But of late 
| he has grown more genial and kindly 
|hearted. Among his numerous eccentrici- 
| ties is the reverential regard which he be- 
| stows upon a beautiful enamel which hangs 
labove his writing table in the library. 
|Many who have seen him looking at this 
| portrait, and who are aware that it was 
|painted more than a hundred years ago, 
|have thought that it must remind him of 
| some one whom he has known.—J. C. Scott 
| in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Dresses worn by candidates for confirma- 
tion have grown so elaborate and showy 
| lately that the bishop of Rochester has pro- 
tested. Young girls present themselves 


| simple toilet” that befits the applicants for 
|reception into the Church. The bishop 
| mentions false pearls as particularly need- 
ing avoidance by poorer people, aad satin 
shoes by the rich. In France it is the 
same. A confirmation dress was recently 
described by a French fashion paper as ex- 
|tremely ‘‘coquettish.” The bishop, in his 
| protest, declares that nothing would distress 
{him more than to have to send a candidate 
| back for wearing showy or tawdry apparel, 
but he adds that for example sake it may 
be necessary for him to do so. 


Happiness is like a shadow; if pursued it 
| will flee from us; but if a man does not 
itrouble himself about it, and strictly at- 
\tends to his duties, pleasures of the best 
and noblest kind will crop out everywhere 
in his path. I[f he does uot anxiously pur- 
sue it, happiness will follow hiin. 


‘‘rather in the guise of a bride than in the | 


though, we gets a tip by previous arrange- 
ment. Now that lady you see git out jes 
now comes to me at the house of the 
corpse and she says: ‘I don’t want to be in 
the tail of the procession,’ she says. ‘Git 
up near the hearse,’ she says, ‘and hev some 
style about you.’ See? So I shoves ahead 
and gits a prominent place, and I[ s’pose she 
thinks [ done me dooty, and she tips me. 
’Taint often though we gits a tip on an oc- 
casion like this.”— Chicago Times. 

An interesting incident is told of Admiral 
Porter’s courtship, when a midshipman on 
board the flagship of Commodore Patterson 
in the Mediterranean station. It was well 
understood by the comrades of young 
Porter in the steerage mess that he was in 
love with the charming daughter of the 
commodore, who had his family on board. 
The old commodore didn’t like such atten- 
tions. He gave directions to the orderly 
always stationed at his cabin door never to 
permit Midshipman Porter to enter the 
cabin without his special permission. Young 
Porter, however, managed to continue his 
visits to his fair one. One bright evening 
in the moonlight, the ship gliding along 
under full sail in a smooth sea, the old 
commodore, rousing up from an after-din- 
her nap, discovered young Porter and his 
sweetheart behind one of the windows of 
the stern ports. ‘Young man,” thundered 
the commodore, ‘“‘how did you enter this 
cabin?” The young midshipman replied, 
‘“The orderly is not to blame. I came over 
the mizzen chains and through the quarter 
galley window.” Midshipman Porter through 
the balance of the cruise was regularly 
admitted to the cabin, and on the ship’s 
arrival home the marriage oceurred. 





Brooklyn is falling in line on the Sunday 
question. The Rembrandt Club is to open 
its doors on Sunday afternoons and even- 
ings for the free exhibition of its pictures, 
aud there is a formidable movement under 
way to have band concerts in Prospect Park 
on Sunday afternoons. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


Minister Lincoln got on swimmingly with 
the Queen. 


The world is just shouting over Edison's 
phonograph at Paris. 


The Music Hall promenades begin to- 
night, and everybody is happy. 


The housekeeper recalls, with a sigh, the 
fact that it is nearly time to secure her 
strawberry preserves. 


Most of us would shoot burglars more 
frequently than we do, if it were not such a 
detestable job to clean up one’s revolver. 


Visitors to Paris just must feel 
themselves much moved to parle Francaise 


now 


when they contemplate their hetel charges. | 


Do not miss the Rhododendron Show to- | 


morrow at Horticultural Hall. The wild 
flower collection is now uncommonly fine. 

The average Englishman’s idea of heaven 
is doubtless that of a place where he wil 


be permitted to marry his Deceased Wife's | 


Sister. bite P 

If you are to accept Louis Prang’s chal- 
lenge to vote for the national flower, let it 
be the mountainiaurel, 
and always. 


kalmia, 


is giving expression 
of his 
sensational story entitled ‘‘The 


Adirondack Murray 
to the innate refinement nature by 
publishing a 


Busted Ex-Texan.” 


The beautiful Miss Jennie Chamberlain is 
about to be merged into the young married 
belle, Mrs. Naylor Leland of England. Par- 
agraphists take note. 


A contributor makes a bold bid for fame 
by forwarding us a (totally unavailable) 
article with the confiding prefix,—‘Ex- 
changes please copy.” 


Those graduation and Class Day dresses 
are keeping our young girls awake o° nights. 
After the exercises the young men will take 
their turn at insomnia. 


The city government 
that while our pouring rains lay the dust in 
our streets they do not Keep 
the street- cleane rs busy. 


should 


dissolve it. 


It was a viable driver on an electric car 
who sneezed his best set of store teeth far 
out into the street,—and as fate would have 
it, the car just at that time was pleased to 
move on. 


The Common near Charles street is black 
with manly ball players and loungers from 
early morn to dewy eve. How comes it 
that our male population is possessed of 
such overflowing leisure? 


Even the most loyal Englishwoman would 
cringe a little to read George W. Smalley’s 
statement ‘‘that there is not a finer speci- 
men of womanhood, physically, in the 
three kingdoms, than Queen Victoria, aged 
seventy.” 





Some of the current gossip in a pre- 
sumably reputable journal concerning the 
recent separation of a well known society 
pair, is oeneath contempt. Boston has 
need to blush for a press that will descend 
to such tittle-tattle. 


fi.So thoroughly is the idea tacorporeted into 
the masculine nature that the sight of a uni- 
form is irresistible to the feminine heart, 
that our very street-car conductors and 
messenger boys dodge into doorways, a la 
Davenport, to evade their devotees. 


The West End management is greatly to 
be censured for offering long-route passen- 
gers no choice, during the cold days of the 
week, between hazarding life in an open 
car, or going on foot. There should be the 
ghost of a conscience left, even in a corpo- 
ration. 


A little Boston school girl thus kindly 
addressed a dilatory correspondent : 

Dear CaRRIE,—I wrote to you quite a 
while ago and I didn’t get any answer but 
I thought your eyes wasn’t fit to write with 
and that I didn’t write sooner.” 


A pathetic interest attaches to the current 
number of the North American Review, 
now out in mourning covers, with the dead 
editor’s portrait within, also bordered in 


tentiary to Russia. 


first, last | 
|} whom 


| plied 





remember 
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black. William H. Rideing, in whose hands 


the magazine is left, reports what proved 
to be the editor’s Gying charge concerning 
his work. Mr. Rideing writes: 

‘‘On Saturday, May 11, Mr. Rice superin- 
tended and directed the preparation of this 
of the North American Review. 

formulated on that day explicit 
instructions as to the policy of its manage- 
ment during his contemplated absence as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
‘Be careful to keep it 
out of the old and worn academic rut,’ he 
said, ‘and let it be what I have 
a magazine of the times.’ 


number 
He also 


made it— 
Though tired he 


| was full of eagerness and enthusiasm, fer- 


tile in suggestions and happily confident in 
the future.” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Among the 
week in 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe stands pre-eminent. 
Of this birthday the 


of the 
Boston the seventieth birthday of 


notable anniversaries 


world had need to be 


reminded. We, as Emerson has happily 
| said, ‘‘do not count a man’s years, until he 
|has nothing else to count,” and this state 


of affairs, if 
lies far in the 
Boston 


it can be imagined to exist, 
for the 


has this week 


gifted woman 
delighted to 


future, 


honor 


Athens 
gifted 
wide-spread jest concerning the 
intellectual proclivities of the typical Bos- 
tonian rests upon asub-stratum of fact, but 
the ‘‘staff and the sceptre of 
leadership rests with undisputed claim in 
the hands of Mrs. Time has chosen 
to bring to her, year by year, gifts far ex- 
that he has taken, 
sunshine and mellow richness of 
life’s Indian summer her work of philan-- 
thropy is carried on with unabated zeal. 


Our modern is not scantily sup- 


with women. The good 


humored, 
of honor,” 
Howe. 


ceeding in value those 
and in the 


Boston has so long claimed Mrs. Howe 
that we hardly care to be reminded that not 


our own city, 
of her birth. 
attended the 
born in 


but New York, was the place 
It was a propitious fate that 
advent of the woman-child 
Bond street, near Bowling Green, 
on May 27, 1819. Her father, Samuel Ward, 


was a New York banker, and all the advan- | 


tages of wealth and social position were 
open to the six children who comprised his 
family. Of these children, the name of 
Samuel Ward, an elder brother, is almost as 
widely known as that of Mrs. Howe. He 
was a scholar and a wit and was moreover 
possessed of those magnetic qualities of 
bonhomie that go to make even 
gifted men universal favorites. But 
the cradle of the infant Julia fortune 
have been said to stand with both 
full, for as some has without 


far less 
over 


poet much 


exaggeration sung, 
“On that auspicious day begun the race 
Of ev'ry virtue join’d with ev'ry grace.” 
The extraneous, 
of wealth and position being given, let us 
see what other blessings the 
brought along. 


good fairies 





They are difficult to classify 
note a strong and noble nature, a bri'liant 
and vigorous intellect, an exalted, 
soul, fine spiritual insight, a woman's 
warmth of affection,—musical gifts of ex- 
ceptional order, fine literary ability, oratori- 


vincible love of knowledge, indomitable en- 


ergy, & susceptible, responsive tempera- | 


ment, abounding physical vitality and all | 
} 


the ‘‘vain and doubtful good” of beauty. 


| was 


| that move the heart. 


may | 
hands | 


jout at Wallack’s, in 
| much merit have from time to time flowed 
| from her pen, 
but important, adjuncts | 


| the 





three graces of Bond street,” she yet pre- 
served the studious habits that rule her to | 
the present day. In preference to the diet 
of fiction common to romantic girls Julia 
Ward found her greatest pleasure in devour- 
ing the works of Kent, Spinoza, Hegel, 
Comte and Fichte, and, as might have been 
expected, the expansion of her mind kept 
pace with the breadth of her culture. 





Though left at the age of five years mother- 
.vss the finest details of her training received 
scrupulous attention, but at the age of 
twenty-two Miss Ward met with a severe 
bereavement in the death of her father. 
The home life was broken up, and the be- | 
reaved girl left New York to visit Boston 
friends. Here she gravitated naturally into 
the society of thinking and cultivated peo- 
ple, like Charles Sumner, an old family 
friend,—Margaret Fuller, whose ‘‘Life” she 
has since written, Free- 
man Clarke, Samuel 
to whom, two years later she was 
joined in marriage. 


Emerson, James 


Horace Mann, and Dr. 


G. Howe, 


A broad horizon now opened before the 
youthful wife. Directly after the mar- | 
riage Dr. and Mrs. Howe sailed for Europe, 
abroad Here they 
of the famous and gifted men | 

of the century, among 
mentioned Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thomas Moore, Disraeli, Samuel | 
Bulwer, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and others almost equally celebrated. In 
Rome Mrs. Howe's first child was born, 
Julia Romana, who, as Mrs. Anagnos, only 
two years since left a wide circle of loving 
friends to mourn her untimely loss. 


remaining two years 
met many 


and women whom 


may be Sidney 
Smith, 


Rogers, 


Upon the return of. Dr. and Mrs. Howe 


to Boston they took up their residence at | sing 
| » 


the Institution for the Blind, with whose 
interests the name of Dr. Howe will never 
to be identified. His almost super- 
human success in devising means to dissipate 
the eclipse that held the life of young 
Laura Bridgman in unalleviated darkness 
has recalled to mind by the 
recent death of the object of his interest 
and instruction. 


cease 


been newly 


Previous to this time the poetic impulses 
of the young wife and mother had found 
vent in song, and a volume of her poems 
published in 1853, called ‘Passion 
Flowers.” In these songs the poetic gift 
possessed by Mrs. Howe is distinctly indi- 
cated, and her tenderness for humanity 
unites with the personal note to form songs 
Subsequent volumes 
from time to time appeared, deepening the 
impression, and strengthening the hold 
that the first had made upon the admiring 


| public. Mrs. Howe also wrote a successful 
| play, ‘The World’s Own,” that was brought 


1857. Prose works of 
showing, to even greater 
advantage than do the works of poesy, the 
intellectual resources of the woman’s nature. 





The sympathies and labors of this gifted 


| husband and wife were not, however, con- 


, but we may | fined to purely literary or locally philan- 


| thropic lines. 
poetic | 


In the midst of the violent 


excitement and agitation that prevailed 
|during the ‘50s on the subject of slavery 


an earnest group of workers found head- 


| quarters in Boston, numbering among oth- 
cal powers, a genius for leadership, an in- | 


ers Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, John 
and Mrs. 

In the interest of the anti-slavery cause 
BostoN COMMONWEALTH into 


Charles Sumner, 


Andrew, and Dr. 
Howe. 


came 


Fortune was indeed merry on that 27th of | being, and Mrs. Howe was associated with 


May. 

But all these gifts were held in 
Few women have been impressed to a sim- 
ilar degree with the truth that they were | 
not born for themselves, but for the whole 
world. 

In the midst of the diverting surroundings | 
of socicty life the love of study overruled 
all other impulses, and the foundation was | 
early laid for that solid erudition that | 
might in itself make a less gifted woman 


famous. She ‘“‘desired knowledge enough 


to pay its price,” and, while keeping the | 


charm that used to lead Charles Sumner to | made by the Boston Post, with which sheet, 


refer to herself and her two sisters as ‘“‘the | by the by, the most casual glance at the 


keeping. | 


her husband in its editorial work. 


| dusty files show the old ComMonwe,rr, 


| had against Dr. O. W. 


| Howe 


1 


have been at perpetual loggerheads > 
hatchet was long since buried, and t}, "e 
of Monday last recalls the reference m) 
in one of Mrs. Howe’s poems, ‘‘A Vigj,, 
Montgomery Place,” to ‘‘a sally which , 
Holmes, who, as , 
well known, once lived in that quiet ret, 
which has since become bustling Rosy, ee 
street, and the kindness with which hy fie 
armed her hostility. ‘I was the = 
MONWEALTH,’ she says in this poem, a) 
adds that when she passed his balcony a 
pecting a retort in kind, he 
‘whelmed her with a rose.’ 


saucy ( 


‘stoop d ap 
In these anes: 
she appears in the guise of a person wait, 
to do penance in the street, and the rm, 
which does credit to the spirit of both 
ties, is very pleasantly told.” 


which was imparted to y, 
COMMONWEALTH by so able and distin 
guished a corps of workers attracted . 
notable and brilliant constituency of writer 
who contributed to its columns much thy 
has since been 


par 


The prestige 


collected and preserved 


enduring form. 


During the struggle of 1861 Dr 
visited the 





- and Mn 
camps of the Union arm 
near Washington, where the spirit of ings 


| ration touched the soul of the woman po 


grat 
lyric complete in her poetic yis 


during sleep, and she awoke with th« 
battle 
| which, transcribed to paper, has mad 
name immortal. 


ber 


In a singular and unusual sense 
‘the singer was lost in the song,” 
no clearer case of lyric inspiration being 
record than that which called forth from 
the gentle soul 
had loved, amid 
‘*Mother’s 
baby group, the 
‘‘Battle Hymn :” 





of the woman, wh 
more serious strains, t 
Nonsense,” to and of ber 
inspiring grandeur of the 


“IT have seen him in the 

circling camps; 

have builded him an altar in the evening 

dews and damps; 

I can read his righteous sentence by the dim ané 
flaring lamps, 


His day is marching on. 


watchfires of a hundre 


They 


“I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished row 
of steel: 

As ye deal with my contemners, so with you x 
grace shall deal,’ 

Let the hero, born of woman, crush the 


serpent 
with his heel, 
Since God Is marching on.” 
Throughout the terrible conflict Julis 


Ward Howe was a steadfast and earnest 
worker, in varied ways, for the 
she held so deeply at heart. 

Subsequently, broad questions of reform 
and social progress claimed her attention 
and aid, but dearest of all to her heart has been 
the emancipation of woman from the lega 
injustice that enthralls her. To this re 
form she now bends the gifts and energies 
of her nature, and, with Mrs. Lucy Ston 
Mrs. Livermore and other gifted and con 
secrated workers, is in herself, one of the 
unanswerable arguments in favor of the 
cause she has espoused. 

Even that cynical and antiquated spec: 
imen of the ‘‘race,” Mr. Grant Allen, wh 
in a recent number of the Forum declares 
woman to be ‘‘told specially off” from the 
race ‘‘for the continuation of the species,— 
sacrificed to reproductive necessities. 
might be led to allow, noting the gifted 
circle of children who call Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe ‘‘mother,” that the gains of our rac 
in its progress toward civilization have no 
been ‘-made by men alone ;” neither could this 
most curious specimen of hiskind venture 
to avow that Mrs. Howe has by her reason of 


Cause 








United with her carnestness and enthusi- | 
asm, the same gleaming wit that distin- | 
; guishes her conversation to the present day 
| is apparent in her treatment of the serious | 
subjects to which the paper was devoted. 


| Mrs. Howe relates, in this connection, that | men, 


| mutual friends used to trace her hand in the | 
| collaborated editorial work by the touch of 

‘‘sauciness” which she confesses to have 
; imparted to her treatment of the opposing 
| forces. 


A reference to the same characteristic is 





| broad philanthropy and culture ‘‘failed 
| peepee satisfactorily her maternal fune- 
tions.’ 


Besides the eldest, the widely known and 
jlamented Mrs. Anagnos, three gifted W” 
each of whom has made her mark 
in literary fields, and a son, distinguished 
in metallurgy, are at present at their moth- 
er’s home in Boston, where, durng te 
week, the world of art and letters hs 
offered. to Mrs. Howe congratulations on the 
fame that is in a peculiar sense ‘‘the ecb? 
of action.” 


Space forbids even a mention of thé 
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numerous clubs and societies which are 
ebted to Mrs. Howe's public spirit, and 
magnetic personality for existence, or for 
jeadership. Her life is one unceasing round 
of activities, carried on in recognition of 
the principle that has guided her life, 


ind 


“All growth that is not towards God 
Is growing to decay.” 


rhe life of Julia Ward Howe, measured 
hy years, is already of generous length, but 
her care ever having been “not to live long, 
hut to live enough,” the limits of time dis- 
appear; yet the world that reverences the 
poet and the philanthropist joins with the 
frie nds who love the woman, in feeling that 
for the remaining years of a life so sacred 
time’s hour-glass runs gold dust. G. P. 


WHAT AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS. 
1X. 

There is yet another of the 
ehool-teachers who crowd the canvas of 
her youthful memory, to whom the Old 
Lady, in passing, wishes to pay her tribute. 


Even today she feels sure he would be | 


looked upon as a teacher of especial fitness 
for his work; but in those dark ages of ed- 
neation he was a phenomenon beyond be- 
lief, and none of his scholars would have 
peen profoundly surprised if, at the close 
of some morning session, a flery chariot 
had arrived at the school-house door to 
convey him to the celestial regions whence, 
they were firmly convinced, he must have 
descended among them. In point of fact 
he came among them from no more heaven- 
ya locality than Bowdoin College; in his 
vacation from the sessions of which he was 
giad to earn a little money to eke out the 
frugal income on which he was pluckily 
making his way through. Though he 
seemed to his pupils to be of indefinite age 
and angelic wisdom, he probably was well 
on the sunny side of twenty-five; a warm- 
hearted, broad-shouldered, kind-eyed young 
fellow, with an honest love of learning. a 
quick humor, fresh memories of his own 
boyhood, and an original idea or two as to 
separability of education and flagellation. 
The result of which was that John Achorn 
—for why should not his pleasant and quaint 
name be told; the name which, with the 
prefix of ‘‘Doctor,” is dear to hundreds of 


grateful hearts in the flourishing city where, | 


as physician, he afterward won name and 
wealth; the name which less than a twelve- 
month ago, the Old Lady read, with mois- 
tened eyes, in a brief newspaper paragraph 
which told of his dying, ‘‘beloved and re- 
spected, at the great age of eighty years ;” 
-that John Achorn, in his short months of 


mastership in the lonely, homely little 
school-house, sowed seed whose fruit 
can never be reckoned until the last | 


great garnering. Many a boy and girl owed 
the first inspiration toward wisdom and 
goodness to the gentle tact which made 
study so pleasant, and the sunshiny yet firm 
government Which amazed them with the 
revelation that power need not mean tyr- 
anny. The ferule grew dusty in its forgot- 
ten corner, for Master Achorn believed that 
only the sharp sins of falsehood and cruelty 
called for such sharp remedy. The noon 
recesses became wild carnivals, when the 
master made historical battle-grounds of the 
snow forts in the yard, and himself led the 
attacking forces as famous rebel, or repelled 
them as lawful king. Never was such a 
teacher, since never was such a playmate. 
There was something in eyes and voice, the 
the Old Lady says, which made it possible 
for the most timid little girl to confide to 


him her miseries over sums that wouldn’t | 


add up; and there was also something 
which suggested to the most stalwart 
schoolroom rebel that discretion was em- 
phatically the better part of valor. And 
though the ferule gathered dust, Master 
Achorn could punish. The Old Lady says 
that there is @ pang which over half a 


century has not dulled, in the memory of | 


that sunny afternoon when after a long | dancing of all sorts, the Old Lady took no | 


season of truly seraphic behavior, the un- 
truly Redthorn blood moved her to the play- 


ing of some little prank which raised a | 


laugh that for a moment disturbed the 
schoolroom order. 
quick result would have been a stinging 


palm, whose pain would have been dis- | 


Unetly alleviated by a sense of triumphant 
mischief. ' But not the least notice was 
taken of the little stir, which all the sooner 
subsided to a somewhat awe-stricken si- 
lence. But hours afterward, when the 
copy-books were brought out, and the mas- 


“er passed patiently from seat to seat ‘‘set- | 
ting the copy,” one trembling young sinner | 


ound presently written, in fair, large hand, 
at the top of her page, ‘‘Mischief returns 
‘pon its author, Rhoda.” And over and 
ver again, albeit waveringly enough, the 
childish fingers had to trace those reproach- 
ful words, until their look became as terri- 
ble to the childish eyes as the ‘‘Mene, mene, 
kel, upharsin” to the eyes of the guilty 
‘lg; and never through all Master 
tchorn’s governorship of the little school- 
Ouse did he have to devise another punish- 
Ment for small mistress ‘‘Rhoda” Redthorn. 

ever was there a more successful ‘‘ex- 


group of | 


Under common rule the | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| hibition day” than that which closed the 


good young master’s months of service. He 
had encouraged his pupils to choose, for 
their ‘‘pieces” to be spoken, not, as has 
been the tradition, those with the longest 
words and most utterly unintelligible senti- 
ments contained in the National Reader; 
but instead, homely pleasant little rhymes 
with a story to them, or bright, short, 
dialogues with a not too distressing moral. 
So, for once, exhibition day proved some- 
thing else than the penitential occasion 
when close-packed, proud and perspiring 
parents heard Hezekiah falteringly shout 
how ‘‘Religious Education is Indispensable 
to Individual Happiness and to National 
Prosperity ;” or little Hannah lisp out the 
cheerful—and at that time familiar and 
popular lines, beginning, — 
“O could we step into the grave, 
And lift the coffin lid, 


And look upon the greedy worms 
That eat away the dead. 


It well might change the reddest cheek 
Into a lily white, 

And freeze the warmest blooa, to look 
Upon so sad a sight!" 

Hezekiah, on this memorable occasion, 
regaled the company with the good and 
wholesome old ballad of how 

“Honestus Woodman’s cottage stood 
Close by the margin of a wood ; 

He earned his living by his labor, 
And Mr. Cheat ’im was his neighbor.” 

And Hannah's effort had concern with 
‘the little busy bee,” which certainly seems 
a more suitable insect for infant acquaint- 
ance than the ‘‘greedy worm that preys” 
etc. So interested, in consequence, was 
the parental audience that heat and dis- 
‘comfort were forgotton, and the general 
verdict was that there must have been 
something sinful about having such a good 
time. The Old Lady says it wasn’t at all a 
| good time, however, when the long day 
was done, and she found herself sitting on 
the home door-step in the late and lonely 
dusk, with only the slow-coming stars for 
company, and the crickets chirping off in 
the autumn fields. No bitterer tears were 
| known to her childhood than those whose 
| blinding rush shut out the stars, at the 
thought of how, when the winter should be 
over and schoo] time come again with the 
coming of may-flowers, another face than 
Master Achorn’s would look over the rough 
old desk. Surely it was something to have 
awakened in careless childish hearts, a love 
that could cause such tears as those. Per- 
|haps the good man who so lately, in the 
great fullness of his years, passed to his 
reward, has learned from those angels who 
|always behold the Father's face how great 
a thing it was. 

Master Achorn had many successors, and 
among them one whom the eldest of the 
Redthorns—she with the blush-rose face,— 
|had excellent occasion to remember. He 
was one whose cultivation did not exclude 
the use of the local vernacular; and un- 
luckily for pretty Mistress Rose, the local 
| vernacular was something so frowned upon 
at home that correction of it whenever 
heard among themselves, had become a 
| Redthorn habit. One day a visitor chanced 
to ask explanation of the absence of a pu- 
| pil, and the master cheerfully replied that 
|he was at home digging ’taters. Ina mo- 
iment of fatal absent-mindedness, Rose’s 
| clear young voice arose in prim correction : 
—‘*po-ta-toes”—it reproachfully enunciated ; 
}and then, conscious too late of the awftil 
| fact of having corrected the teacher, faded 
{into shocked silence. It is painful to add 
|that immediately after the visitor's depart- 
|ure, Mistress Rose had lasting reminder of 
| what poor policy it is to be wise overmuch. 

Taking good and ill together, the Old 
| Lady says they were pleasant days. She 
| has distinct compassion for the school-chil- 


|dren of today, whom she sometimes sees 
running limitedly about in bricked and 
|fenced yards, when she remembers the 
noon recesses of fifty years ago, and the 
nest in the whispering willow, and the games 
of ‘‘Round the Ring to London,” on the 
sunny grass. Sometimes, too, there were 
country dances, with the truly idyllic ac- 
|companiment of boyish whistling. But the 
Redthorn tradition being firmly against 


part in such unregenerate revels. She once 
shocked her family deeply by remarking, 
casually, that the only time she ever danced 
in her life, was when she heard of the sud- 
den death of a schoolmistress who had once 
punished her by making her hold up a heavy 
| book at arm’s length until her arm dropped. 
| suppose it wasn’t really a nice thing to 
do,” she says impartially, ‘‘but I went out 
behind the barn where nobody saw me 
And it did me a great deal of good.” 
Dorotruy LUNDT. 


Sea Shore Vottage Lots. 
The present is a most favorable opportu- 
| nity to secure Sea Shore Cottage Lots, of- 


\fered by the Cape Cod Bay Land Co. at | 


| Lieutenant's Island; the lots contain be- 
i|tween 3000 and 4000 feet; a limited number 
| being offered at $15 each, and some corner 
lots at $20. This must prove a good in- 
| vestment. 





‘‘Every boy or girl who reads _ 
\turn of the Natives’ or ‘Wood Notes ana 
| Nest Hunting’ in Horace Lunts ‘Across 


CITY CHAT. 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine and Mr. Thomas 
T. Stokes went to New York Monday to 
attend the workingmen’s convention. 


The graduating exercises of the Institute 
of Technology took place Wednesday after- 
noon. Gen. Walker presided and Rev. 
Phillips Brooks gave the address. 


Postmaster Corse, after much persistent 
effort, has been granted an allowance of 
$6000 for the purpose of hiring 10 addi- 
tional clerks. They were greatly needed. 


General Sickles arrived in Boston Wednes- 
day afternoon. He made the Parker House 
his headquarters and will be the guest of 
Post 113, G. A. R., during his stay in this 
city. 


Harvard is getting more certain every 
day that Sir Edwin Arnold will come over 
this month and attend commencement there. 
Sir Edwin would be most cordially greeted 
in America. 


Hon. William C, Endicott, ex-Secretary 
of War, and Mr. Sigourney Butler, ex- 
Comptroller of the Treasury, have formed a 
partnership for the practice of law, and 
will open an office in Boston. 


The first public meeting of the Society of 
Vhristian Socialists was held at 98 Boylston 
street, Monday evening. Addresses were 
made by the president, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
Rev. Francis Bellamy and others. 


A reward of $500 has been offered, through 
the medium of the police, for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of the 
person or persons who threw the bomb into 
the kitchen of Mrs. Weld’s house in Jamaica 
Plain. 


The last banquet for the season of the 
Universalist Social Union took place at the 
Thorndike, last Monday evening. Addresses 
were made by Mayor Hart and others, and 
a letter of regret was received from Goy. 
Ames. 


The trustees of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary have voted to open all courses of 
the institution to women, on the same terms 
astomen. It is the first institution of the 
kind in the country, to undertake theologi- 
cal teaching for women. 


The latest from the West End Railway 
management is to the effect that open cars 
are to be run hereafter only when the ther- 
mometer registers above 60 degrees. Bos- 
ton’s death rate may now be expected to 
show a marked declension. 


Mrs. Lydia Ferrin, living on Ferrin street, 
will celebrate her one hundredth birthday 
June 25. She was born in Westford, Mass., 
and is the widow of Samuel Ferrin, who 


died twenty-one years ago, from whom 
Ferrin street takes its name. 
Says the Wilmington (N. C.) Star of 


May 16, ‘That noblest of living New Eng- 
land statesmen, Robert C. Winthrop, has 
just completed his eightieth year. Sucha 
man the South loves to honor—pure, noble, 
conservative, fair and honorable. We hope 
he will live to see the next century.” 


An exceptionally interesting programme | 


is offered by Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
for its Commencement exercises to be held 
June 13-19. The Commencement address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Alexander 
McKensie, D. D. The services, which will 
be held mainly in the Congregational Church 
will attract many people from this city. 


At the Commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, to be held Tuesday, at 4 o’clock, in 
Tremont Temple, Dr. Samuel Eliot is ex- 
pected to preside. Edith Thomas, who is 


both blind and deaf, will read with her 
fingers. Rev. James de Normandie will 


make a plea in behalf of their cause, after 
which Miss Mary Eunice French of the 
graduating class will deliver the valedic- 
tory. The second gallery will, as usual, be 
open to the public. 

| The annual festival of the New England 
Woman’s Suffrage Association was held 
| Wednesday night in Music Hall, where 
| about 800 people assembled to do honor to 
| the occasion. The banquet was served at 
| § o’clock, after which followed brief speech- 
making of the most spirited order. At the 
request of Mrs. Lucy Stone, Col. Higginson 
presided, his introduction of the several 
| speakers being in his happiest vein. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was the guest of honor, 


jand birthday congratulation, and verbal 
honors were again showered upon her. 


Mrs. Howe responded with a gentle serious 
| dignity, in fine consonance with the spirit 
| of the occasion. 

Though the week has been an unceasing 
|; round of receptions and festivities, in all of 
|}which Mrs. Howe has been the central 
|figure, her superb endurance has carried 
| her through the ordeal, leaving no percept- 
|ible trace of fatigue. Mrs. Howe closed 
| her felicitous remarks with the characteris- 


‘The Re- | tic sentiment—‘‘The ballot—the most potent patient. 


| weapon yet devised of modern and intelli- 
gent power. We do not wish to take it 


Flora E. Barry sang with much effect ‘“The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison read a poem addressed to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and short speeches 
followed by Mrs. Laura M. Johns of Kan- 
sas, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, Prof. Carruth of the Kan- 
sas City State University, who read .an 
original poem, Miss Mary Eastman, Mr. 
John C. Wyman, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. E. L. Rexford, Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin. Rey. Ada C. Bowles 
and Rev. F. A. Hinckley. A notable spirit 
of cheer and good fellowship pervaded the 
assembly, which was voted one of the most 
pleasurable of its kind. 


The Laocoon may be the original statue 
bepraised by Pliny, but that is open to 
doubt. The history of the finding of this 
statue, says the Magazine of Art, is as fol- 
lows: It happened in 1506, when Raphael, a 
youth of three-and-twenty, was painting in 
Florence. In the month of June a messen- 
ger arrived in hot haste at the Vatican to 
tell Pope Julius LI. that workmen excavat- 
ing in a vineyard near St. Maria Maggiore 
had come upon statues. The Pope turned 
to one of his grooms and bid him run to 
his architect, Giuliano di San Gallo, to tell 
him to go there at once and see about it. 
San Gallo instantly had his horse saddled, 
took his young son, Francisco, who relates 
this, on the crupper behind him, and called 
for Michel Angelo, and away the three trot- 
ted through the hot and dusty streets, as we 
may imagine, ina great state of excitement. 
When they reached the place they beheld 
that agonized face which we all know so 
well, and which many of us have tried to 
copy so often. ‘It is the Laocoon of 
Pliny!” exclaimed San Gallo. Mad with 
excitement, they urged on the workmen, a 
great hole was cleared away and they were 
able to contempiate that wonderful group, 
certainly the finest monument of antiquity 
which had as yet been revealed to the mod- 
ern world. After this, as Francisco says, 
they went home to dinner! How they must 
have talked! We can imagine the poor 
wife crying despairingly to her lord: ‘‘Dear 
Giuliano, do leave off talking for a moment; 
dinner is getting quite cold!” I should like 
to have been there; but that is idle. The 
statue was transferred to the Belvedere, 
and then arose the question, Was it Pliny’s 
Laocoon or a copy—a question not decided 
to this day. Pliny says that the statue was 
carved by Agesander, Polydorus and Ath- 
enodorus of Rhodes out of a single block 
of marble. The Laocoon is in five pieces, 
but very skilfully joined. 


Tours Through the Laan National 
ark. 

Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will have 
only two excursions to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park this season. The first party 
will leave Boston Monday, July 22. The 
tour oceupies twenty-five days from the 
departure until the return, and the itinerary 
has been arranged to the best possible ad- - 
vantage. The time allowed for the tour 
through the park is much longer than is 
usually #lloted by individual tourists, and 
|the result is a far more satisfactory round 
of sight-seeing, together with restful halts 
| by the way. While the ordinary tourist is 

rushing about with only a few hours in 
which to see any of the points of interest, 
| the Raymond parties are found taking their 
| ease at the upper Geyser Basin or the Grand 
|Canon. In addition to the Yellowstone 
Park tours, the enterprising firm announces 
twenty-two July trips to leading eastern and 


|northern resorts. Send to W. Raymond, 
296 Washington street, opposite School 


street, Boston, for descriptive circulars. 


| John Bright’s will has been published. 
He leaves personal property to the amount 
|of £85,000, and shows a strong desire to 
|keep up his family ties after death. One 
paragraph-reads: ‘‘I desire to be buried in 
the little graveyard attached to the Friends’ 
meeting house at Rochdale, alongside the 
grave of my late dear wife. In that small 
plot of land are the graves of my grand- 
mother, of my dear old aunt, Margaret 
Wood; of my just and generous father, of 
my sainted mother, of my dear sister, 
Sophia, of my two brothers, William, who 
died in childhood, and Benjamin, and of 
her who was my precious wife from the 
year 1839 to the year 1841, and of her who 
from the year 1847 to the year 1870 was the 
life and comfort of my home.” 





Margaret Sidney’s ‘‘Little Red Shop” is a 
story for young people, but of that charm- 
ing construction that brings it home to the 
hearts of fathers and mothers as well. It 
is one of those strengthening stories that 
nake one have an increased faith in the pos- 
sibilities and the future that lie in the 
make-up of our American girls and boys. 


THE ‘‘Reference Handbook of the Medi- 
cal Science,” speaking of kidney disease, 
says: “Often symptoms oa the part of 
other organs, palpitation, dyspepsia, diffi- 
| cult breathing, headaches, or weak vision 
| first impel the patient to seek advice.” The 
| symptoms mislead both the physician and 
The only safe method of treat- 

;ment is a faithful use of Warner's Safe 
Cure. It not only secures healthy action 





| Lots’ will discover new joys in his country | from the hands of any man; we will put it | of the kidneys, but cures the symptoms of 
disease. 


rambles this spring.”— Nation! Baptist. 


jinto the hands of every woman.” Mrs. 
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NEW LITERATURE. | 


jaenihihebagates 
The fourth of the series of ‘‘The Story of | 
the States” is “The Story of Vermont,” by | 
John L. Heaton. Few states of the Ameri- | 
can Union have had a more notable career | 
than that little commonwealth that arose | 
within the shadow of the Green Mountains. | 
Barely antedating the Revolution in oceu- | 
pation and settlement its earlier history is 
dramatic with Indian warfare and intercol- 
onial strife, while the boundary disputes | 
that gave rise to that famous set of “home 
guards” known as the Green Mountain Boys 
made its beginnings doubly picturesque and | 
afforded a brilliant chapter in the story of 
the great Revolution. Upon its soil the) 
greatest of modern reforms—the crusades | 
against slavery and intemperance—practi- 
cally had birth, and its soldiers had the 
proud preeminence of being the most relia- 
ble fighters in the leaderless war of 1812, | 
and of turning the tide of battle on the| 
hotly-contested field of Gettysburg. The | 
state of Vermont can justly claim to be at 
once courageous and commonplace. But in 
making history the prosaic and the com- 
monplace achieve as substantial results as 
do the picturesque and the courageous. 
And it is this history that Mr. Heaton has 
told with so much earnestness and pains- 
taking research. Mr. Heaton practically | 
had a new fleld in which to labor. He has 
presented not only for Vermonters but for | 
Americans a connected, practical and enter- | 
taining story of the early times of the Green | 
Mountain Commonwealth, adding to this an | 
account of more recent events. Mr. Hea- | 
ton’s style is manly, s mple and direct. It is } 
full of practical purpose lighted with the | 
touch of the romancer, and the skill of the) 
hamorist. Mr. Bridgman’s illustrations 
are a fitting accompaniment to the text and 
his representations of homespun ways and | 
folk nv less that his depicting of striking | 
and dramatic scenes will supplement the in- | 
terest of this excellent and acceptable addi- | 
tion to the best phases of American history. | 
fahe Story of Vermont. By John L. Heaton. | 
Fourth in the series of the Story of the States, edit. | 
ea by Elbridge S$. Brooks. One volume, 8v@, fully | 


illustrated. Price $1.50. Boston, LD. Lothrop Co.| | 


One of the brightest and breeziest stories | 
for boys and girls that has been published 
for many a month ts ‘The Little Red Shop” 
by Margaret Sidney. It impresses and in- 
tensifies the lesson, ‘Help yourself and 
God will help you,” and it shows that this 
lesson is not confined in its application to 
grown people. The four Brimmer children 
live in the country with their mother 
They have to be very economical. Jack, a 
lad of fifteen, in casting about for some 
way to earn money hits upon the idea of 


the people of the neighborhood. The ex- | 
periment is finally decided upon. ‘The be- | 
ginning was small, but the neighbors all | 
fell in with the humor of the thiyg, and} 
gave them their patronage. The experi- 


ment becomes a decided success, and the | 


foundation is laid of what becomes in the 


business. 
too busy to go to the distant school they | 
have a young man come in the evening to | 
give them instruction. Other boys and 
girls in the neighborhood join in and a 
permanent evening school is established, 
the direct outcome of the determination of 
an earnest conscientious boy to open a road 
for himself and his brothers in life, and to 
make a more comfortable home for his 
mother. The ineidents of the story happen 
naturally, and some of them are as amusing 


turning a little tool-house into a store for | 





as they are entertaining. 


(The Littl Red Shop. 


By Margaret Sidney. 
lil. Price $1.00. Boston 


D. Lothrop Co. 


‘*Fraternity,” a new anonymous novel, is | 
a remarkably well written story. The au- 
thor treats a great social question of today, 
the doctrine of brotherhood, in a very 
cleyer manner. There are no dull spots in 
this book, and it contains much material for 
serious reflection. The author decries am- 
bition for money, in itself, and urges the 
discontented, ignorant and poor to educate 
their children to a higher grade of attain- 
ment than was possible for themselves. The 
scenes are in Wales, and a novel local color- 
ing is thus imparted to the tale. 

{Fraternity. A romance. Pages 365; paper, 35 
cis. New York, Harper & Bros.] 


“The Life of Pestalozzi,” just brought 
out by C. W. Bardeen, is a translation of | 
the last edition of this book by Baron 
Roger De Guimps, who is one of the best 
known followers of the man whosa biogra- 
phy he has written. Pestalozzi is not a 
familiar name to the general reader, though 
to the educator it immediately brings to 
mind the man whose position in the world 
of education was most conspicuous.  Pes- 
talozzi was an Italian, born in 1746. His 
family, however, soon removed to Zur ech 
in the neighborhood of which he passed the 
greater part of his life. His character was 
very similar to that of Tolstoi, now so 
much in the public attention. His great 
purpose and aim in life was to benefit the 
poor and ignorant, and with this object in 
view he went from one calling to another 
being successively a minister of the gospel, 
a lawyer, a farmer, aud a manufacturer. 
It was not, however, till he turned school- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


he was accomplishing the utmost possible 
good. As an educator he reversed all the 
methods formerly in use, and may be looked 
upon as the forerunner of that system now 
exemplified in the Kinderzarten, of bring- 
ing the objects themselves, rather than their 
empty names, before the attention of the 
pupil. 

{The Life of Pestalozzi, transiated from the edi- 
tion of Baron Roger De Guimps. 1l2mo,; pp. 336; 
cloth, price $1.50. Syracuse, N. Y., C, W. Bardeen.]} 


“Zit and Xoe,” # novel, by the author of 
‘Lady Bluebeard,” is certainly a peculiar 
tale. It tells the story of the Garden of 
Eden in a way widely differing from Mil- 
ton’s in his Paradise Lost, considerable less 
poetic, but perhaps not less entertaining. It 
is a story of evolution, told in a primitive 
and fairy-like way. Zit is the most highly 
accomplished and intellectual member of 
the family of apes; his superiority and his 
way of holding aloof from the other mem- 
bers render him so unpopular that he is 
cast out to shift for himself He wanders 
through forests vast, and jungles dense, till 
he comes to the sea; there he sees Xoe, and 
the manner of their meeting reminds one 
somewhut of the encounter of Adam and 
Eve, as the great poet represented it. If 
the author of ‘‘Zit and Xoe” has any great 
underlying purpose, it is not very obvious 
on the surface, but he has furnished an en 
tertaining skit. 

[Zitand Xoe. A novel. By the author of “Lady 
Bluebeard.”” Paper covers; pp. 142; price 25 cts. 
New York, Harper & Bros.) 


PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, in its June number, 
payg a graceful compliment to the men who 
in recent years, have borne a large share in 
sustaining the reputation of its pages for 
artistic excellence. It publishes an essay 
by Henry James reviewing the work in 
black and white of F. D. Millet, Edwin A. 
Abbey, Alfred Parsons, George H. Bough- 
ton, George du Maurier, and C. 8. Reinhart. 
Accompanying the article are portraits of 
these artists, and several views of Broad- 
way, the old English village ‘‘in a hollow 
of the green hills in Worcestershire,” where 
Mr. Abbey and Mr. Parsons have made 
their home. This number contains a full- 
page drawing by Mr. Du Maurier, one of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets iliustrated by Mr. 
Parsons, and Praed’s quaint poem, ‘‘Quince,” 
illustrated with nine drawings by Mr. Ab- 
bey. This number of Harper's is also not- 
able for two ‘first appearances.” Miss 
Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh, of Kentucky, con- 
tributes a short story, ‘“T’other Miss Man- 
| dy,” and the English psychologist, James 
Sully, his initial effort in fiction, ‘‘Friendly 
Rivalry: a Story of the Twentieth Century.” 
Professor George Howard Darwin, son of 
the late Charles Darwin, and Joseph Jas- 
trow, Ph.D., contribute scientific papers. 
Ina compact article entitled ‘‘The Negro 
on the Stage” Laurence Hutton makes a 
beginning in what has hitherto been lack- 


| ing--a history of negro minstrelsy in Amer- 
course of years a large and flourishing | 
But that isn’t all. \As they are | 


ica. In his second paper 


upon ‘Social 
Life in Russia” the Vicomte 


Eugene Mel- 


choir de Vogue follows the summer flight | 


of the Russian seigneurs from St. Peters- 


burg to their great estates in the interior. | 


C. H. Farnham is the author of a richly 
illustrated paper upon ‘‘Montreal,” and Dr. 
William Howard Russell gives an account 
of ‘‘An Incident in the Irish 
Instalments of ‘‘Jupiter Lights,” by Con- 
stance Fennimore Woolson, and ‘‘A Little 
Journey in the World,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner, together with poems by A. B. 
Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and an 
anonymous author complete the list of con- 
tributions. In the Departments of the 
magazine, George William Curtis quotes a 


hitherto unpublished letter of Motley to a| 
Dean | 
Howells treats of a disputed point in the | 


young literary aspirant; William 
theory and practice of fiction; and Charles 
Dudley Warner touches upon the fashion 
and the art of ‘social screaming.”—New 
York, Harper & Bros.; Boston, Damrell & 
Upham. 


In the June St. Nicholas Arlo Bates and 
Eleanor Putnam tell of ‘The Awful Thing 
that Tilly Ann Did,” namely, to run away 
to a circus and declare in the hearing of 
the whole audience that ‘‘she will never go 
back to Miss Pinchimp.” The pictures by 
C. T. Hill are excellent. 
delightful sketch of child nature, called 
‘*Little To-bo,” will be found very amusing. 


David Ker tells a thrilling experience of | 


Stanley’s, almost as related by the great 
explorer. 
chette deals with an episode iu the life of 
the children’s dog—**Bingo Was His Name.” 


Sarah Orne Jewett’s bright little serial ends | 


inthis number. There are several articles 
devoted to science—‘‘Hidden Homes,” a 
moving story of the experiences of one of 


the Carpenter-bees; ““My Petrified Bird’s- | 


Nest,”’ by H. H. Ballard, who also contrib- 
utes a charming paper on Amateur Photog- 
raphy. Henry Bacon writes of the attempt 
by two French peasant girls to imitate an 
experience of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and illustrates the story. William L. Shep- 
pard has a sketch of Southern Negro life, 
describing the attempts of ‘‘Aunty” to 
learn to read. The verse is notably good.— 
New York, Century Co.; Boston, Damrell & 





master and writer that he was satisfied tha 


Upham. 


Rebellion.” | 


Rossiter Johnson's | 


A story by Annie Howells Fre- | 


In Littell’s Living Age for the week end- 
ing May 25 there are two articles of excep- 
tional interest—one ‘‘Motley’s Correspond- 
ence,” from the Quarterly Review, and the 
other ‘‘Father Damien and the Lepers,” by 
Archibald Ballantyre in Longman’s Maga- 
zine. Other articles in ‘‘The Living Age” 
for the weeks ending May 18th and 25th are 
“The Migration of Plants,” ‘Edmond 
Scherer,” “‘Our Reign in the Ionian Islands,” 
“The First Special Correspondent,” ‘‘The 
Young Sulpicius, and Leigh Hunt,” ‘‘Quite 
out of the Way,” ‘In Ninety-eight,” ‘‘The 
Country of a Thousand Lakes,” ‘Clothes 
and Conduct on Board an Old Indiaman,” 
“The [talians and the Republic of the 
Plate,” “Spring in the South of Europe,” 
with instalments of “Little Sister,” and 
‘*How ‘the Crayture’ got on the Strength,” 
and poetry.—Boston, Littell & Co. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
for June will without doubt be framed and 
hung on many a wall, so beautiful and ar- 
tistic is its treatment. It 1s the study of a 
head done in photogravure from one of Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s portraits. This is to 
accompany the first of a series of papers 
on the Royal Academy by the editor, The 
paper is illustrated by engraved reproduc- 
tions from paintings by the Royal Acad- 
emy’s President. The opening article is on 
the popular painter, Hermann Corrodi, 
whose popularity in England may be judged 
from the fact that the Jubilee present of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to the 
Queen was one of his pictures, which, by 
the way, is here produced. The papers on 
the Barbizon school are continued, with 
N. V. Diaz stillas their subject. There is 
an article on ‘Studies in English Costume,” 
by Richard Heath, which is carefully illas- 
trated; a poem by Cosmo Monkhouse with 
illustrations by Arthur Lemon, printed in 
tint, and then we come to ‘The Early Days 
of the Renaissance in Italy” with illustra- 
tions followed by a paper on “Old Arts and 
Modern Thoughts.”—New York, Cassell & 
Co. 


Wide Awake for June opens with a re- 
production of Henry Bacon’s beautiful 
painting, ‘‘The End of a Long Day,” photo- 
graphed especially for Wide Awake. Then 
come five true stories: ‘‘A Plain Case” is by 
Miss Wilking, who won her early laurels in 
Wide Awake; Miss Risley Seward’s brilliant 
story is entitled ‘“‘The Naughtiest Boy I 
Ever Met.” -Mrs. General Fremont’s is a 
California story, ‘“‘The House that Jack 
Built." Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs writes 
of the Confederate side of the Civil War. a 
jolly tale, ‘‘The French Member of Com- 
pany B.” Margaret Sidney’s ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Further On” has a tremendous sur- 
prise fur readers; ‘Sibyl Fair's Fairness,” 
by Talbot, will also be enjoyed. ‘‘Relics of 
Torture,” by Mrs. F. A. Humphrey, de- 
scribes various curious ‘‘machines” for 
punishment in old times. Mrs. Claflin fur- 
nishes a ‘‘Letter from Daisy” on behavior; 
Miss Poulsson’s ‘Two Sermons” is exquis- 
ite; Sally Joy White’s ‘‘Volunteer Reading 
in School” is of great suggestive value. 
|‘*Men and Things” is filled with interesting 
anecdotes and talks, notably ‘‘The Foot- 
steps of Genius,” and ‘‘Lord Tennyson's 
Chalk Pits.” The poems of the number are 
by well Known writers.—D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston. 


The American Architect for May 18, con- 
tains several points of recent American 
Architecture of the most beautiful and 
elaborate description. Accompanying the 
New York letter is a cut of the much talked 
of 5th Avenue Arch, which it is hoped will 
be perpetuated in marble. The number con- 
tains the usual quantity of pertinent and 
practical matter.—Boston, Ticknor & Co. 


Among art publications there are few 
more striking in character, more elaborate 
in design, and more exquisite in workman- 
ship than that richly illustrated journal, Ar- 
tistic Japan. Itis itself a work of art of 
the first order. It devotes itself to the in- 
dustries and arts of Japan, and it is of 
special interest to the artist, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, and likewise to the 
manufacturer, and to all those in any way 
concerned in decorative pursuits. Farther 
than this it is a valuble contribution to the 
j}art literature of the day, and a magazine 
that cannot fail to interest all whose intel- 


beaten tracks. The publisher, Mr. Bing of 
| Paris, has shown extraordinary ability in 
the conduct of this magazine, and he has as- 
sociated with him some of the foremost ar- 
tists of Europe and America; he numbers 
among his contributors those who have 
made Japan in her development, her indus- 
tries and her art a long and careful study. 
| Too much praise cannot be accorded to Mr. 
Bing for the step he has taken in the publi- 
cation of this magazine, as it will serve to 
preserve the high and pure forms of Japan- 
| ese art that have been threatened material 
deterioration by the great changes that have 
|taken place in that country in the last 
| twenty-five years. The work that this 
| magazine will accomplish is the reproduc- 
tion of the examples of Japanese art that 
| have been pronounced the purest and best, 
| and their accompaniment by treatises from 


jthe pen of those whom long study has | 


qualified to write on the subject, and its 
value cannot be exaggerated. 


lectual recreation carries them beyond the | 





ber contains ten separately printed colon, 
plates, perfectly illustrative of the pure 
kind of Japanese art, and marked by 


Ur 


most exquisite workmwanship.— Publish. 
at Union Square, N. Y. 
In the June number of the Popul 


Science Monthly, Ex-President Andrey ; 
White continues his ‘‘New Chapters jn » 
Warfare of Science,” by further discuss), 
of ‘‘Diabolism and Hysteria.” These pape, 
have awakened a great deal of interest, 
deservedly, for they are full of thought g», 
information regarding this most engrossi; 
subject. Professor G. F. Wright contriby,,. 
a paper on the ‘Glaciers on the Pacis 
Coast,” which with the accompanying jl) 
trations gives one excellent idea of +). 
subject. Professor Huxley makes a », 
joinder to the Bishop of Peterboroug) 
his recent contribution on Agnosticjs; 
Professor J. C. Houzeau discusses ‘ Fa} 
lous Astronomy.” ‘‘The Production 
Beet Sugar,” with illustrations comes fro 
the pen of Mr. A. H. Almy. Considera 
space is devoted to the consideration 
Christian Science. Mr. Joshua F. Bai\ 
in an article entitled ‘‘is Christian Scien 
a Craze?” defines the theories of this nm 
system, and defends it against the attack, 
of those who have made assaults upor 
as the author thinks, solely through igno; 
ance. The subject is again discussed 
the Correspondence and in the Editor's Tat 


The number contains as a_ frontisepie 
an excellent photograph of Prof. Sumner 
Yale, accompanying which is a@ sketc! 
this eminent free-trader’s early life 4 
educational career.—New York, D. Ap; 
ton & Co. 

The opening and perhaps the most 


portant article in the June Forum is that 

Senator Edmunds on ‘‘Corrupt Polit 

Methods,” It is one that every patriot 
American should read, coming from s 
eminent a statesman, so experienced, a 
so capable of judging of our present polit 
cal situation. Senator Edmunds believes 
that we should improve our registrati 

laws, see to it that election officers are me 
of the highest character, taken from bot} 
parties, that all disputes over an elect 

be decided immediately by the courts, a 
that punishment for illegal registration 

attempt at bribery should be certain ar 
severe, and that our naturalization 
should be much more stringent than 

present. Dr. T. P. Munger of New Hay: 

makes a most eloquent plea for the missiot 
ary. Mr. William Elliot Griffis, author 

‘The Mikado’s Empire,” tells the leading 
features of the new constitution of Japa 
under which, on Feb. llth, the government 
ceased to be an absolute and became a con 
stitutional monarchy. W. S. Lilly fur 
| nishes an essay on ‘‘The Ethics of Politics,’ 
and Rey. Dr. William Barry describes ‘‘The 
Moloch of Monopoly,” finding cause to r 
gard the present methods of the distribu- 
tion of property as unjust, and predicting 
| an industrial revolution. Prof. John Stuart 
| Blackie, the Scotck scholar, estimates th 
| relative importance in the education of a 
English-speaking man of the modern and 
ancient languages, and explains the proper 
method of language-teaching. The Quee! 
of Roumania (‘*Carmen Sylva”) furnishes 2 
description of the social life of the Rouma- 
nian peasants.—253 Fifth Ave., New York 


laws 


Among the most timely and thoughtful 
papers of the Atlantic Monthly is that o! 
“The State, the Church and the School.” 
by Horace E. Scudder. Mr. Scudder says 
‘The Roman Catholic church has thrive 
under the enormous advantages which ou! 
liberty has given it. No state alliance could 
afford it such an impetus as it has received 
from occupying the same privileges witli 
other religious bodies in America. It 
within the great circle of American religious 
freedom, but by the very charter of its 
organization, so to speak, it is a protest 
against the life which nourishes it.” Th 
great difference, in Mr. Scudder’s opinion 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
churches is that the vatholic Church aims 
only at instructing the child in the doginas 
and tenets of the church, while the Prot 
estant church aims all its instruction and 
discipline toward the upbuilding of persona 
character. ‘‘Bonny Hugh of [ronbrook,” 4 
jstory of life among the miners, is col 
tributed by Edith Brewer. Charles Eliot 
Norton gives an account of Mr. Rawdon 
Browu and his discovery of the gravestone 
of ‘“‘Banished Norfolk” at Venice. Mr. 
|George Moritz Wahi gives an account of 
‘The German Gymnasium in its Working 
Order,” showing the course of studies and 
discipline pursued in these schools. ‘he 
Thousand and One Nights” is an account }) 
H. Toy of the literary genealogy and var'- 
ous versions of the Arabian Nights. The 
Rev. William Burnet Wright makes Bir- 
mingham the subject of an article entitled 
“A City of Refuge,” and tells of the many 
great movements which have originated i0 
that comparatively modern English tow? 


|Besides poetry by Edith Thomas, and 4 


stirring Scotch ballad, called ‘The War-Cry 
of Clan Grant,” the number includes r& 


views of the lives of Hector Berlioz and 
Bishop Ken and the usual departments. 
The magazine as a whole is of more than 
ordinary value.—Houghton, Mifflin & C0-; 
Each num- | Boston. 
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Good Housekeeping for May 25, contains 


the First Prize paper on ‘‘Hens and Chick- 
by Annie Wade. An extended paper 
y a practical amateur on the culture of 
strawberries, will interest and profit 
strawberry lovers who have room to experi- 
nt with them in the home garden. Mrs. 
Munroe furnishes another of her papers on 
rable Etiquette,” in which she deals with 
knotty question what to do with the 
dren at table. Jean Gray writes of 
rable-linen for Wedding Presents.” The 
ning paper is the third of Prof. Riley’s 
series on insect of the household, 
treating of those almost universal plagues, 
and red ants. Two more prize 
zies of a novel character are offered in 
this number, with much more matter of al- 
st equal interest.—Springfield, Mass. 
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June number of Scribner’s Magazine 
with a pretty frontispiece entitled 
Che Wheatfield and Pasture Stretch in 
Sight,” being an illustration of the poem 
Vespers,” by Ellen Burroughs, found later 
he number. C. F. Brackett considers 
that increasingly interesting topic, ‘‘Elec- 
city in the Service of Man.” Margaret 
Crosby contributes a sonnet ‘‘Sappho to 
Henry Drummond writes of 
Slavery in Africa.” ‘Striped Bass Fish- 
with numerous illustrations is a sea 
onable article from the pen of A. Foster 
Higgins Grace H. Pierce contributes a 
tory entitled ‘‘Monsieur Nasson.” <A very 
article ‘Building and Loan 
iations” is furnished by W. A. Linn. 
At the Tomb of a Poet,” and “Spring in 
Winter” are two pleasant pieces of verse, 
Mary A. P. Stansbury, and Edith M 
One of the most entertaining 
ipers in the number is that on ‘‘Count Leo 
folstoi Twenty Years Ago,” by Eugene 
Schuyler. The interest of Mr. Stevenson's 


Phaon.” 


yractical on 


Assoc 


HAS. 


serial continues to be perfectly sustained. 
Illusions,” ‘‘Atthe Ferry,” and ‘‘Self” are 
metrical contributions by Mary Bradway, 


Graham R. Tomson and Augusta Larned. 
(n illustrated article upon ‘‘Castrogiovan- 
i,” by A. F. Jacossey, takes the reader to 
unfamiliar Sicilian scenes, and Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton concludes the interesting 
number with a thoughtful discussion of 


‘*Past, Present and Future.”—Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York 
The reviewer stands slightly dazed by the 


riches of each recurring number of Current 
Literature. To treat it at length, mention 


ng its various departments, and the real 
excellence of each would take more room 
than is allotted him in any well organized 
periodical. The June number is like its 
predecessors, full of the choicest of float- 
ing literature. Not least among the inter- 
esting departments are the editorial com- 


ments, which in the present number devote 
themselves very largely to the consideration 
of Theosophy. The department entitled 
“General Gossip of Authors and Writers” 
of exceeding interest, giving all 
kinds of pleasant personal items regarding 
the people whose names we have known, 
and whose writing we admire, and yet with 
whose personality we have been unfamiliar. 
Any one who is going into the country 
the summer can handsomely provide for his 
intellectual wants by having Current Litera- 
ture mailed to him monthly. 


The Woman’s World for June gives a 
fronispiece portrait of Madame de Recamier, 
with illustrated article by Miss Hawker. 
‘Quida” writes of Field-Work of Women,” 
and Mrs. Convers Morrill gives an enter- 
taining article on ‘‘Boots and Shoes.” The 
latest fashions receive their usual fas- 
cinating setting forth at the hands of Mrs. 
Johnstone and many articles of interest and 
merit contribute to the high average of the 
number.—Cassell & Company, New York. 


The June Pansy blossoms forth most 
seasonably. It is full of delightful verses, 


is one 


pleasing illustrations, and pretty stories. 
It is a wholesome little magazine, and 


happy the child whose nameis every month 
printed on its wrapper.—D. Lothrop Com- 


pany, Boston. 
The Delineator for June is out, to tell 
womankind whatever they may by any 


chance want to know of fashions large and 
small for the season at hand.—New York. 


The Woman’s Magazine for May 
beautiful ‘‘Moonlight Scene on Lake George 
for frontispiece, and a well composed table 


has a 


” 





f conte nts follows. —Brattleboro, Vt. 
LITERARY NEWS. 
John Delay, of New York, announces the 


publication of ‘‘Grisette:” A Tale of Paris 
and New York, by Lew Rosen. 
The Atlanta Constitution has discovered 


n Miss 
Miss., 


of Greenville, 
an authoress des- 


M. Ozella Shields 
a young lady of 19, 


tined to make ‘‘a mark in the literary 
world.” 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, the author of 


‘Through Masai Land,” and as an African 
traveller second only to Stanley, has just 
writven a book on his recent explorations 
‘Travels in the Atlas and Southern Mo- 
rocco,” which will be published immediately 
in New York by Longmans, Green & Co. 
It will contain six maps and more than 
sixty illustrations. 


for | 


| 


Lieut.-Col. S. E. Tillman, 
|Chemistry at West Point, his 
article upon ‘Practical Applications of 
Electricity,” in the June number of The 
Cosmopolitan, by a number of lucid draw- | 
ings, and by an ingenious reproduction of 
| the lines of magnetic force displayed by | 
jiron filings over different positions of the | 
magnet. 


of 


Professor 
illustrates 





bD. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will soon 
issue ‘‘De Garmo’s Essentials of Method.” 
The function of the book is to discover, 


through an analysis of the mental activities 
involved in Knawing, what are the essential | 
elements of good method in teaching. It} 
is accompanied by practical illustrations 
showing the application of the general laws 
of right method to all the branches of the 
common school curriculum. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer, the well-known art 
critic, has written a careful study of the 
career and art of Corot, the modern painter 
about whose work there has perhaps been 
more discussion, and difference of opinion, 
than any other. This article appears in 
the June Century. The illustrations have 
been a long time in preparation and are all 
engraved from the originals by Elbridge 
Kingsley. 


Those who have read of the bloodhound 
only in sensational stories of the days of 
American slavery will learn the real traits 
of that little-known animal with surprise, 
in reading an illustrated article on the dog 
in the June Century. The article is written 
by the chief expert on the subject in Eng 
land. the gentleman whose bloodhounds 
were used by the detectives in some recent 
famous murder cases in London. 


the last of the coterie of 
who founded, with 
Garrison, the first anti- 
slavery society, has written for the June 
number of The Cosmopolitan an article 
upon ‘‘Anti-Slavery Societies,” which is the 
most interesting chapter thus far con- 
tributed to the series of anti-slavery articles, 
entitled ‘‘The Great Agitation,” now ap- 
pearing in that magazine. Oliver Johnson’s 
portrait is one of a number of engravings 
illustrating the article. 


Oliver Johnson, 
anti-slavery agitators, 
William Lloyd 


Brentano's will issue simultaneously in 
London and New York the ‘‘Romance of an 


Alter Ego,” a new novel by General Lloyd 
Bryce. The intricate plot of the story 
brings the reader face to face with those 


conditions of temporary lifeand civilization, 
which grow daily darker in aspect, and be 
gin to change the interest which economists 


have taken in them thus far into serious 
apprehension. 
In exploring the far-off mysteries of the 


universe, next tothe telescope and psychom- 
etry must be ranked spectral analysis, which 
reveals the chemical composition of the 
remotest bodies that send us their light. 
Its discovery is interesting, and ‘‘shortly 
before his death the late Dr. Kirchhoff, of 


Berlin, related the true story of the discov- 
ery, of spectral analysis. He and Bunsen 
were then professors of Heidelberg, and 


kept bachelors’ quarters in the well-known 
‘Riesenstein,’ upon one of their daily prom- 
enades Bunsen remarked: ‘Kirchhoff, we 
| nfist discover something, which will be too 
simple to be true. They returned and went 
to work. But years passed by before the 
discovery was effected. Fxperimenting one 
day in his laboratory, Kirchhoff happened 
to place a burning lamp in the rays of the 
sun. A dark place appeared at once. 
Thinking it an optical illusion he repeated 
the action, only to find the dark ray reap- 
pear and give place to the ordinary ray 
when the lamp was removed. He called 
Bunsen. The experiment was repeated 
many times and always with the same result. 
They could not explain it. Finally, Bunsen 
proposed that they go home, and think of 


other things for a while, possibly some 
explanation might be reached. They lolled 


‘in their easy-chairs, smoking their long 
student pipes and talking of the days of 
|their youth and the gossip of the hour. 
The afternoon had almost passed when 
| Bunsen sprang to his feet with the remark, 
‘‘Eureka! The flame of the lamp is fed by 
the same stuff which is burning in the sun!’ 
They hurried back to the laboratory, tried a 


| 
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number of experiments and the great dis- 
covery was made. That night there was a 
jollification in the bachelor quarters of the 
modest hotel. A few weeks later the whole 
world knew of the discovery, 
and Bunsen were enrolled among immortal | 
scientists.” 
The Mystic F. E. C. 

‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow, 


” was 


and Kirchhoff | brought to light this wonderful remedy, the 


| 


| ity, « 


ever better exemplified from a business | 


standpoint than in the case of the F. E. (¢ 
Medicine Company. 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and alw ays 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester's greatness. 
If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 


unfailing Kidney | 


fi /. | The leading physicians of all schools use Fitzger- 
Starting out in a small | 


| Eure W. Kimball, Genera 


earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask | 


one who has had ey complaint about 
the virtues of the F. FE. C. Kidney Remedy. 
And there is no doubt Ae it. Its strength- 


ening and cleansing powers do “‘get there,”| 4 
| 


| sure enough. 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
Columbus Avenue and Holyoke Street 





TURKISH, RUSSIAN and ROMAN BATHS 


NOW OPEN 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





These baths are an honor to New Fngland, aed for beauty and richness in finish and decora- 


tion, for completeness in appointments, for compete 


ncy in service, they have few rivals in the world. 


Price, Single Bath, $1; 6 Tickets, $5; 12 Tickets, $9. 


Hours for admission for ladies and gentlemen: 


Ladies :—Every morning Fe a Ye and 
. M. 


Sunday from 8 to 12; also Thursday trom 8 A. M to 5 P. M. and Sunday from 1 P 


afternoon from 1 P. M. to ll 
.. and Sunday from 8 A. M. 
M. 


Ty RA Tb y 
from 6 P. M. iF. 
day from 8 A, ate toll P. 


All Columbus avenue cars pass the building. 


two squares of the bath. 


SMOKE 6. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


| 
| 
Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON. 





9 P.M. 
Sundays from 4to6 P.M. 





Office honrs from 1 to 4, and 


FITZGERALD’S 
IMPROV ED 


INVIGORATOR. 


This is not a patent medicine, but a genuine pre- 
scription from the best authority, Dr. Orrin Hitz. 
gerald of the Medical Home, Alliston, Mass., (for- 
merly of Maine,) who has for years met with such 
marvelous success in the diagnosis and treatment 
of organic diseases, has at last perfected and 


IMPROVED INVIGORATOR, 
for the cure of the following diseases only: 
| Bright’s Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
Prostration, Scrofula, Billousness or Jaundice, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Loss of Appetite, General Debil- 
tomach Troubles, Nervous Diseases, Dyspep- 
Exhausted Vitality, Kheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia and all Diseases of the Blood. 


sia, Heart Disease, 


ald’s Improved Invigorator in their practice with 
the same marked success. A cure is warranted in 
every case where directions are carefully followed. 
For sale by all druggists. Retail price, $1.00 per 
bottle. Six bottles for $5.00. Manufactured py 
FITZGERALD & CO 
, Allston, Mass. 
‘Business stenmsn 


at Medical Home Labrator 


‘REELY’S Cork Extractor. 
Corks litted out whole. 
Only play to do tt. 
Soli Everywhere. [ly mall, l5e.] 





P. M., except Thursday and Pato 


“thursday 
to 12, and from 6 P. M.to 1l P. M. l 


Saturday a 


Dartmouth street cars pass within 


$42 Hanno Sewen. 


$329 FrencnWetr. 


oro Unity 
ToTHe 


Consumer 






OUR CELEBRATED 


RAWFORD SHOES 


Can be obtained only at our following 


rawiord Shoe Stores 


No. 611 Washington St. Boston. 
Under United States Hotel, 

No. 38 Park Square, ’ 
No. 45 Green Street, 1 
No. 2164 Washington St. Roxb’y 
No. 56 Main St., Charlestown 


ALSG IN 


PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, 
NEW HAVEN, NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D. C 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


The Crawford Shoe. 


Dr. Hallock’s ‘Museum of Anatomy 


Shows all parts of the human body in health and 
disease. Call and see cases cured. Dr. Hallock’s 
Lucina Cordia] for nervous debility, weakness, 
oes decay, mental, physical prostration. 
his sure remedy is compored of the most sooth- 
ing, streng ening and invigorating medicine in 
the whole vegetable kingdom, and is the most per- 
fect antiaote for this Ubstinate class of maladies 
ever discovered. Used by young, ~~ aged and 
old men with immediate relief. It has been sent 
to all parte of the country, curing thousands who 
have never seen the inventor, restoring them to 
oy - health. Nervous sufferers, wherever you 
be, don’t fail to obtain this wonderful remédy. 
Pi rice $6. It is warranted effectual in all cases, and 
where all other remedies have failed. Dr. Hallock 
will give a written guarantee to cure his —— 
or make no charge. DR. F. HALLOCK & CO., 
110 Court Street, Boston. 


YES, CERTAINLY, 


If your eyes trouble you, call on 


J, F. SUMNER, tg 


_ WINTER STREET. 










rrh, deafness. throat 
mation of eyesor bad 
Write for testi- 
Dr. Bu St.,. Buffalo, N, Y. 


m< onials, 





ington St., Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED, 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 
“The World,” which has been presented 
this week at the Boston Theatre, isa play 
with which the average theatre-goer is too 
familiar to need any further enlightenment. 
Its initial performanea on Monday night 
was of special interest, because of the 
opportunity that it afforded the many 
friends of Mr. Harry A. M’Glenen to give 
evidence of the popularity which he enjoys 
in this community. [t was his benefit night, 
and though the weather was inclement, the 
night being dark and rainy, his friends 
were out in full force, and the genial man- 
ager was obliged in response to a call that 
could not be otherwise silenced, to appear 
upon the stage, and make one of those 
felicitous little addresses for which he is 
so well known. He remarked that he had 
on several occasions before in his life, felt 
himself warranted in being proud, but 
never had his pride had so much provoca- 
tion as upon this wet evening when so many 
of his friends had come to honor him. 
The play is, of course, too familiar to need 
any detailed mention. 


| nothing to be desired. 
jand thrilling situations remain long im- 


| 


yon played with excellent judgment, and | 


took the part of the hero in a very manly 
way. Mr. James F. Neill, Mr. Cullington 
and Mr. Mark Price sustained their roles 
with good effect. Miss Helen Dayne and 
Miss Rosa France, and also Miss Annita 
Harris added much to the strength of the 
cast. 
the great raft, the hotel and its elevator, 
and the insane asylum appear, are particu- 
larly strong and effective. 

Next week Dockstaders’ Minstrels, and 
on June 10 the American Opera Company, 
will appear at this theatre. 

* * 
. 

The most brilliant production of the 
brilliant closing week of the Daly Company 
at the Hollis Street Theatre, was undoubt- 
edly that of the earlier evenings of the 
week, the clever adaptation from the Ger- 
man, called “A Night Off.” While laying 
no claim to the name of comedy, since it is 
without serious interest or probable situa- 
tions, ‘A Night Off,” is still quite incaleu- 
lably an improvement on the inane plays 
which preceded it in the present engage- 
ment. Its fun rests on wholesome founda- 


The scenes, especially those in which | 
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| the enjoyment of the audience. From the 
standpoint of artistic acting, ‘‘Jim the Pen- 


/man” is one of the best pieces on the boards. | 


Next week comes the wonderful Kellar in a 
new series of illusions. 
>,* 

Tonight is the last night of ‘‘The Dark 
Secret” at the Globe Theatre. The manage- 
|}ment expresses itself greatly gratified at 
| the continued success of this piece during 
its three weeks’ engagement, but the man- 





this, for never has a play been more realis- 
tically put upen the stage than this. From 
|a spectacular standpoint it certainly leaves 
Its striking scenes 


pressed upon the mind. The house will 
close for the season tonight. 

** 

* 


At the Grand Opera House, on Monday, | 


the Kate Claxton Company will present the 
“Two Orphans,” a dramatic story more 
thrilling in its narrative and more beautiful 


jin its absorbing and romantic illustration 
Mr. Forrest Robin- | 


than has ever before been offered to a play- 
loving public. Nor is it too much to say 
that it owes its chief charm to the wonder- 
ful portraiture of Louise, the blind girl, by 
Miss Claxton. Any one of the central fig- 
ures of the play transferred to canvas 
would be a study, for the circumstances 
surrounding them are invariably poetic or 
picturesque. Ahnost every phase of men 
and women is presented; the bad are very 
bad and the good are lovely in their worth 
and shine in a glorious light, but in the 
hands of Miss Claxton the blind girl, Lou- 
ise, becomes the centre of all interest and 
the recipient of all sympathy. ‘This charm- 
ing drama is not a new one to Boston thea- 
tre-goers, who, no doubt, will hail with 
pleasure its 
House. 
at two 


matinees, Tuesday and Saturday 


| only. 


tion, and is undeniably and excruciatingly | 


funny. Both play and acting are familiar 
to Bostonians, and call for no detailed 
comment. 
over the production of his cherished trag- 
edy, form a much more pleasantly entertain- 
ing subject for laughter than the single 
wearisome theme of marital infidelity, which 
seems the only resource of French comedy. 
Needless to say, the acting is delight- 
ful. Miss Rehan is most winningly young, 
fresh and merry as the somewhat ‘‘pickle - 
some” Nisbe; Miss Irving is the prettiest 
and drollest of stage-struck maids; and of 
all the others one must say that so per- 
fectly do they fit their roles it is difficult to 
imagine them playing any other. Thursday 
night ‘‘Railroad of Love” was repeated. Fri- 
day evening and this afternoon ‘An Inter- 
national Match” and ‘‘Wife of Socrates,” 
and for the farewell performance this even- 
ing the first, second and third acts of ‘‘A 
Night Off” and ‘Wife of Socrates” will be 
given. With tonight’s performance the 
season at the Hollis closes. 


The woes of the old professor | 


Miss Claxton is supported by a notably | 


strong company, including Miss Rose 
Eytinge, Miss Fsther Lyon, Mr. Chas. A. 
Stevenson and Mr. Arthur Forrest. 
the second week of her engagement Miss 
Claxton will produce Frank Harvey's great 
melodramatic success, ‘The World Against 
Her,” which will be staged with consum- 
mate care. 
>’ * 
. 
The Howard Atheneum has been packed 
again this week, the occasion being that 
quaint melange, ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy.” The 


plot of the piece is simple enough, but | 
many of the situations are exceedingly 


funny, and though the drama is something 
of an old-timer, enough new songs and 
| jokes are woven into it to give it quite the 
charm of novelty. Mr. Ed. J. Heron, who 
takes the part of the bad boy, and by his 
practical jokes and general tendency to mis- 
chief makes life a burden to his many 
neighbors, succeeds in amusing the audi- 
ence ip an extraordinary degree. In this 


Master Fleming. The German grocery man 
of Mr. Harry J. Crandall meets with un- 
stinted approval, while the poor father, 


by Mr. Warren W. Ashley. Mr. Cal han 
is an Irish policeman of the most a istic 
|kind. Miss Susie Fulton mothers thr bad 





agement has itself entirely to thank for | 


revival at the Grand Opera | 
It will be given every evening and | 


During | 


good work he is largely assisted by young | 


| who is the target of many of his refractory | 
son's practical witticisms is admirably done | 





THE MUSEUMS. 

The Lissenden Living Dolls made such a 
big hit at Pilling’s World's Museum last 
week that they have been re-engaged to 
remain for another week. They have alone 
proved an attraction strong enough to fill 
the house at every performance, and Man- 
ager Pilling showed his business capacity 
in securing them. Their exceedingly ec- 
|centric French-doll dance fairly takes the 
|house by storm, and they are as great a 
feature as the sensational Francilia. Other 
well known artists have been engaged to 
assist in the amusement of the patrons of 
this theatre next week. Among them might 
be mentioned the Higgins Brothers in their 
black-face sketch entitled ‘‘Bound for Ten- 
nessee ;” Billy Benson, the great male and 
female impersonator; James R. Adams, the 
king of clowns; Lottie Rice, in her taking 
song, ‘‘Not going to heaven this week;” 
Carrie Snow, change artist, and Miss Bertha 
Pomeroy, serio-comic. Aside from the stage 
entertainment there will be plenty to inter- 
est the visitor in the three novelty halls. 
Among the various objects of interest that 
may be mentioned as being on exhibition 
next week are the following: Capt. Ivano- 
vitch, the hairy exile and fortune teller; 
Prof. Angelo, and his performing birds; 
the tattooing artist, Major Nutt, the illusion 
of the living half lady, the several groups 


lof wax figures of life size, the automatic | 


curios, and last, but not least, the Califor- 
nia Chicken Mill, which cannot be seen 
after next week. 


stege Whispers. 
Rhea will open in her new play, ‘‘The 
Empress of France,” in September next, in 
the Globe Theatre. 


which commences Monday. 


The Globe Theatre will open for the 
next season on Aug. 14, and Gorman Broth- 
ers’ new minstrels are then to appear. 


During next week Kate Claxton and a 
strong company will present the popular 
‘Two Orphans” at the Grand Opera House. 


Mr. John Thomas, the humorist, has re- 
turned to Boston, after a four months’ trip 


| through the West with the ‘‘Boston Stars.” | 


Mr. Louis James will be seen in ‘‘Richard 
Ill.” next season. Mr. Richard Mansfield 
will also be in the fleld with his ‘‘R ichard 
tg 


Dockstader’s minstrels will begin a short 
engagement at the Boston Theatre on Jane 
3. An entire change of programme is 
promised. 


Miss Marie Wainwright will appear only 
in ‘“T'welfth Night” next season. The play 


|will be strongly cast and _ beautifully 
mounted. 
| Mr. B. G. Campbell has been appointed 


stage manager at Pilling’s World’s Museum, 
taking the place of Mr. Jerry Cohan, who 
; held that position for some time. 


Miss Rose Coghlan will make a pleasure 
tour through the Yosemite valley this sum- 


mer en route to San Francisco, where she | 


| begins her next tour Aug. 5 at the Baldwin 
| Theatre. 


Perhaps the principal feature of interest | boy with great grace and ease; while the} This has been the fortieth and last week 


in the revival of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” singing and dancing of Miss Marie Heath | of “The Old Homestead.” The 
at the Boston Museum, lies in the oppor. | Shed lustre over the entire performance. | be seen at the 


tunity afforded to compare the several little | A quartet of minute youngsters entitled 
maidens who have assumed the title role. | Mike, Austin, John and Willie sings to con- 


Much to the surprise of those who thought 
that Elsie Leslie was the only little girl 


tinuous encores. 


The season at the Howard closes 


Olive Homans and Miss Alice Pierce have | With this evening’s performance. 
acquitted themselves with a like distinction. "e 


If their performance does not have that | 


full measure of merit that Elsie achieved, 
the difference is so slight that it is difficult 
to tell wherein it lies. As between the two 
who are now taking this part at the Museum, 
one always likes that one better that he saw 
last. 


* * 
« 


Mr. Pitt is very much to be com- | 
mended for the most excellent work he has | 
done in training these young ladies, and for | 
the wonderful results that he has achieved. | 


The past week has been financially much 
more of a success at the Gaiety and Bijou 
than the weather conditions have warranted. 
Last Monday evening's audience so filled 
the house that an overflow in the annex 
necessitated the use of the stage in that 


ing. The programme was all good. Kel- 
ler, the celebrated pedomanual performer, 
| won hearty applause upon his appearance 
| and gave his most wonderful feat of walk- 


“Jim the Penman” which has this week | ing up a ladder upon his hands in response 


played to excellent houses at the Purk | to an encore. 


The midgets proved as pop- 


Theatre is one of those plays the excellence | ular a feature asif it were not the closing 


of which makes novelty unnecessary. 


seen this play previous to its present ap- 
pearance; it has, however, brought out 
nightly audiences of good size and thorough 
appreciation. It would be quite gratuitous 
at this day to mention at any length either 
the particulars of the play itself, or the 
personnel of the cast. It is quite sufficient 
to mention that in the acting Agues Booth 


led, as usual, in her highly artistic present- | 


ation of the role of the deceived wife. Mr. 
Robinson, as Jim, Mr. Salvini in the role of 
the Baron, and Mr. Holland ih the inter- 
esting part of the detective are, as hereto- 
fore, most excellent. Mis. Phillips and 
Miss Maud Harrison fully sustained their 
previous reputation; while Messrs. Wood- 
ruff and Flockton, Holliday and Ramsay, 
Stewart and Winter contribute each his 


full share to the success of the piece, and | 


It is | week of their first month’s appearance here. 
probable that there were few among the | 


regular theatre-goers who had not already | open at the Bijou. 


On Monday next a season of opera will 
A strong company of 
| 28 artists have been secured by Mr. Keith. 
It will be headed by Mr. Milton Aborn, who 
, Was last season’s favorite at the Bijou. 
Several old faces and many new ones will 
| be seen in the cast of ‘‘La Mascotte,” which 
is the first production announced. The 
parts have been assigned as follows: 

Bettina, the Mascot........ Marion Chester 
Fiameta, Lorenzo's daughter, Lilhan Bernard 
Frederic, Prince of Pisa..Annie E. Carter 


| Pippo, a Shepherd......... - Frank Wooley 
| Rocco, a Farmer........ --s-J. L. Slattery 

Matteo, Innkeeper........ W. D. Lombard 
| Bermeant...ccccccccccsvccess Joseph Smith 


| Francesca, ) } cseees Emily Maynard 


| ~ 
j Annelta, } Pages | see-eeee--Clara Allen 


Paola, eereeeee Alice Osborne 
Zennetta, } nanewn é Mabel Narbis 
*_* 


The Reuben Glue of Mr. | 
Johnny Prindle is one of the hits of the | 
who could take this part acceptably, Miss , evening. 


play will 
Academy next September, 
| and it is expected that it will once more run 
| he entire season. 


Mrs. Langtry will sail for Europe, ac- 
companied by her manager, Frank C. 
| Griffith, and Mrs. Griffith, on the City of 
| Paris Aug. 7, and will not return until sea- 
| son after next. 


| The hundredth performance of ‘Little 
| Lord Fauntleroy” at the Museum will occur 
| Wednesday afternoon, June 5, and in com- 
|memoration of the event both Olive Ho- 
|mans and Alice Pierce will appear. 


portion of the theatre for the entire even- | 


| It is understood that Henry Irving in- 
tends shortly to revive Phillipps’ drama, 
“The Dead Heart,” preduced by Webster 
at the Adelphi Theatre, London, in 1859. 
Mr. Bancroft will act the part of Abbe 
Latour. 


Miss Millie James, the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of Louis James, is acquiring a 
reputation as a writer of graceful poetry. 
| She will graduate from college next year. 
Mr. James, by the way, proposes to include 
“Richard III.” in his repertory next season. 
He has never yet played Gloster. 





Oakland Garden will be open on or about 
the middle of the month, under the manage- 
|ment of Charles S. Gavett, who so success- 
fully catered to the pubtic last season. 
This season at Oakland Garden promises to 
be more attractive than ever, not only on 
account of weather predictions, but also on 
account of the large amount of money that 
will be expended to secure first-class attrac- 
tions. 


Astarte, the new aerial suspension feat to 


be presented by Professor Kellar at the| The annual meeting of the Handel and 


|Haydn Society was held last evening in 
Chickering Hall. Elections of officers were 
imade as follows: President, A. Parker 


Park, is an improvement on all previous 
) attempts in that direction. A young lady 
at his bidding bounds through the air like 


Popular summer prices will prevail at the 
Park during the engagement of Mr. Kellar, | 





a bird without apparent means of support. 

|and with no assistance from invisible wire. 
or the other usual aids to magic perform. 
ances. 


C. H. Matthews and Mr. Smyth will pro. 
duce in the Park Theatre on the 17th of 
June a comedy-drama in four acts founded 
on ‘‘Editha’s Burglar.” In the cast will |, 
Maurice Barrymore, John T. Sullivan, Syq 
ney Drew, Gus Thomas, the author, and the 
Misses Sheridan, Duprez and Homan. Wijj- 
liam Seymour late of the Boston Museum 
will be the stage manager. 


| The full list of the Museum dramatic 
company next season is as follows: Johny 
B. Mason, Geo. W. Wilson, H. M. Pitt, ¢ 
L. Davenport, George C. Boniface, Thomas 
L. Coleman, J. B. Booth, Errol Dunbar 
James Burrows, James Nolan, C. 8S. Abbe 
H. P. Whittemore, Edward Wade, Carlton 
Childs and Thomas Francis; Emma Sheri 
dan, Annie M. Clarke, Miriam O'Leary 
Fanny Addison, Evelyn Campbell. Kate 
| Ryan, Lillian Hadley and Grace Atwell. 


| 


The eighth anniversary of the Actors 
Fund of America will be celebrated at 
Palmer’s Theatre on the aftern oon of Tues- 
day, June 4, beginning at 3 p.m‘, The ex- 
ercises will consist of the read ‘ng of th 
annual address by A. M. Palmer, president 
of the Fund, also addresses by Ch auncy M 


Depew, Daniel Dougherty and William 
Winter. There will also be musical selec 


| tions furnished by a volunteer orchestra of 
fifty, selections by the Shumann Mak 
Quartet, and vocal numbers by Eugen 
|} Oudin and others. These exercises are held 
|}in pursuarce of the plan inaugurated last 
year, at which Colo nel Ingersoll, Dior 
Boucicault and others were speakers. 


Key Notes. 


The Harvard Glee Club will sing twice 
| during the coming week: Wednesday even 
| ing at the Cambridge Social Union and ear 
| lier in the week at a farewell reception to 
| Mr. Gericke, given at Mrs. Ole Bull's. 


The Music Hall promenades begin this 
|} evening, with a brilliant programme, under 
| the direction of Mr. Ad Neuendorff. The o1 
| chestra will number fifty picked musicians 
| from the symphony players of the winter: 
} Season. 


| The Boston Stars have just ended th: 
| most prosperous season ever known by the 
| popular artists making up this organization 
Its members have visited 21 states, traveled 
14,260 miles, and been absent from this city 
| for 34 consecutive weeks. 


| Many improvements have been made in 
|} the ‘‘Oolah” since the first night. Much 
| greater prominence has been given to Miss 
| Jansen and Mr. Wilson, and these favorites 
|have now frequent opportunities for the 


| display of their vocal and humorous powers 


The inhabitants of Schweidnitz, Germany, 
|have issued an order that every organ 
| player must keep his instrument in perfect 
| tune, under pain of asevere punishment, and 

that Sundays and Wednesdays shall be kept 
as ‘‘off days,” during which the sound of 
the organ may not be heard in the streets. 


There is announced to come off in Paris, 
| June 15, a sale of original manuscripts 
and autograph letters of great composers 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, 
Gluck, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schuman, 
Meyerbeer, Liszt, Donnizetti, Rossini and 
Wagner are among the famous musicians 
represented on tne catalogue. 


It is said that De Wolf Hopper has made 
one of the greatest successes of his career 
on the comic opera stage in ‘‘Clover” at 
Palmer’s. Beginning very quietly in the 
prologue, his work increases in extrava- 
|gance of humor until the carnival scene, 
where, dressed as a clown, he gives full 
scope to his powers as a comedian. 


The summer season of the new American 
| opera company begins at the Boston Ihea- 
| tre on Monday evening, June 10. Manager 
and Director Hinrichs has planned an ex- 
tended list of productions for the summer 
| season and will bring an organization com- 
| plete in every department. The prices for 
the season are to be 25, 35, 50 and 75 cents. 


“The World Against Her,” Frank Har- 
vey’s latest and best effort, is a very strong 
| melodrama of a much higher order of merit 
| than one 1s accustomed to find or to expect 
| in pieces of its class. It will be produced 
| at the Grand Opera House during the week 
}of June 10, with Kate Claxton, Chas. A. 
| Stevenson and others of the Claxton Com- 
| pany in the cast. 


i 





Etelka Gerster, the once famous prima 
| donna, now lives secluded from the world 
in a villa situated on the summit of a moun- 
tain near the city of Bologna. There she 
| passes her days in superintending the edu- 
cation of her children, in reading and in 
|needlework. Her voice is said to have lost 
none of its brilliant qualities, but the pre- 
carious condition of her health prevents her 
from even thinking of ever appearing again 
in public. 
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prowne; vice president, John H. Stickney; | dividual presides over dreams as it pre- 
~cretary, Eugene B. Hagar; treasurer, N. | sides over the automatic functions of the 
crant Daniell; librarian, Charles W. Stone; | physical organism. The very suspen- 
xeactors, William F. Bradbury, Nathaniel| sion of the will-power, with its pas- 
« Chapin, George F. Daniels, Thomas W./| sions and prejudices, seems, indeed, to 
peoctor, R. S. Whitney, H. B. Fisher, | enable an inner monitor to decide vexing 
“opry S. Pray and 8. C. Chase. Two] doubts in accordance with the best perma- 


iments to the bylaws were proposed, 
il be acted upon at the next meeting. 


m White, Smith & Co. For piano- 
‘Messenger of Love Waltzes,” by G. 
Vocal—‘‘The American Flag,” 
Stearns; “It is a Long Lane That 


H. Haye 


Ss. 


1ent interests of the sleeper. The saving 
crisis of dangerous diseases which often 
supervenes in deep slumber may be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the com- 
plete repose of the volitional faculties ena- 
bles the organism to concentrate all its ener- 


by C. ©. gies upon a needed work of repair, and for 
i Turn,” by Dan Lyons; ‘We'll Ever | 2’°,"t 3 Oper § 1 
Has No Turt , : similar reasons the non-interference of 


[hy Memory Green,” by C. A. White; 
with Blossoms These Comrades,” 
orge Thorne; ‘‘Loyal and True,” by 
Springer; ‘‘These Old Comrades of 
by C. A. White; ‘Their Country 
Was | alling,” by C. A. White; ‘‘Once More 
W Solemn Tread.” by W. A. Springer; 
nories Sacred and Grand,” by E. H. 
‘Evelena,” for contralto or bass, 
soprano, mezzo-soprano or bari- 
Cc. A. White. 


ina Patti, according to report, 
a rich harvest in South America, 
he began her tour in the Politeama 
Buenos Ayres, in “‘The Barber of 
The story also runs that she re- 
5s $5000 a representation, with 40 per 
extra on receipts exceeding $10,000, 
he parquet seats sell for $25, the boxes 
and seats in the gallery for $2. The 
iwe of the president of the Argentine 
awaited Patti on her arrival at 
{yres. This functionary pays a 
ition to the theatre of $40,000. Wish- 
be no tess backward than his neigh- 
1c president of Uruguay granted 
tion to the theatre in Montevideo for 
operas sung by Patti. 
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ic Gilmore Jubilee Anniversary will be 


held in Mechanics’ Hall, June 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
five evenings and four afternoons. A large 
horal force, an orchestra of which Gil- 


rre’s band is the nucleus, many fine solo 


players and the following-named singers 
wustitute the performing force: Mmes. 


ementina De Vere, Blanche Stone Barton 
und Helen Dudley Campbell, and Messrs. 
Italo Campanini, Eugene De Danckwardat, 
iseppe Del Puente and Myron W. Whit- 
Anvils, canons aad organ will aid in 
siving the popular effects of the Peace 
of which this will be the twentieth 
snniversary, under the direction of the pro- 
jiector, Mr. P. S. Gilmore. The sale of 
seats will begin at the Music Hall tomorrow 
morning. 


ey 
} 


vilee 


Miss Ella Russell, the plucky and persist- 
nt Ohio girl who has overcome many 
obstacles in winning the place she now oc- 
ipies in public favor abroad, wrote just 
fore coming to London of her winter 
ison in Warsaw, as follows: ‘‘Since the 
27ch of last December, immediately after 
my tour of England, Lreland and Scotland, 
| have sung here fifty nights to crowded 
houses and in sixteen different operas. My 
success this winter was simply phenomenal. 
Night after night the placard, ‘Standing 
room only,’ was to be seen on the box office 
window. My grandest success this winter 
has been in Gounod’s opera Romeo et Giu- 
We gave it 16 nights here with 
iagnificent success. Mr. Harris says that 
[am to create it in London this season.” 


sO 


88 
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The Braam in Sleep. 


Sleep is a process of restoration and re- 
adjustment, and physicians well know that 
the healing powers of nature assert them- 
selves most effectually during the entire 
suppression of volitional control character- 
izing adeep slumber. In dreams, too, the 
absence of direct sense impressions and 
volitional interference seem to favor an 
automatic function of the brain, which, in 
that respect, might be defined as a method 
f mental digestion. And just as the pro- 
cess of physical digestion and assimiiation 
eliminates the superfious elements of food, 
retaining only those needed for the special 
purposes of organism, the brain, during 
sleep, appears to deal specially with the 
wpics of direct concern for the personal 
interests of the sleeper and to assort and 
adjust the store of empiric impression (the 
mental ingesta, as it were), after eliminating 
all unessential and inconsequential ele- 
ments. Withal, the suspense of conscious 
cerebration by no means implies an eclipse 
f the intellectual faculties. Dreams are 
hot limited to plays of fancy; the brain in 
‘lamber may deal with philosophical and 
abstrusely scientific speculations, or resolve 
moral doubts which, perhaps, have puzzled 
the mind for days, and it is a common ex- 
perience that the distressing problems of 
practical life adjust themselves, as it were, 


in sleep by a more or less conscious 
Process of the cerebral laboratory. In 
short, there is no doubt that the in- 


waking prejudices may give the instinct of 


self-preservation a long-desired chance for 
removing a baneful delusion as to our best 
interest in a proposed mode of action, or as 
to the true character of designing fellow 
men. Something or other in the looks or 
the actions of a marked rascal may have 
suggested a suspicion of his secret motives, 
though at the time collateral circumstances 
observed that misgiving, leaving only a 
vague, unexplained uneasiness as the direct 
result of such experiences. But in sleep 
hat impression reasserts itself with a force 
free from the interference of prejudice, and 
for a moment removes the mask of false ap- 
pearances; the sleeper receives a ‘‘warn- 
ing.” Similar warnings often correct the 
impressions of false hope. Impending per- 
ils may cast a shadow persistently ignored 
in waking state, while the mind is by the 


influence of a self-deluding optimism—the 
wish that is father to the belief in the in-, 
significance of the threatening danger. But 


in sleep the voice of the monitor cannot be 


silenced by such illusions, and warning 
forebodings often take the form of dis- 


tinct visions, repeated with a vividness and 
frequency which at last cannot fail to influ- 
ence the actions of the individual, in spite 
of all waking sophisms.—Dr. Felix S. Os- 
wald in The Open Court. 


Tuk CHILDREN ENJOY A FREE Snow. 

‘*‘A man cannot be too careful in this world, 
especially if he is a resident of a populous 
neighborhood and has a girl baby who is 


room to indulge in the luxury of a persona 
shave. ‘The front window was open when 
I started in, but I did not suppose for a mo- 
ment that [ was visible from the street or 
sidewalk. Just as I was giving a finishing 
touch to my right cheek, however, I over- 
heard a still small voice say: ‘Dat’s m 

papa, an’ he’s shavin’. It attracted my at- 
tention and I glanced out of the window. 
On the sidewalk in front of the house were 
forty-three children. That daughter of 
mine occupied the centre of the group and 
was pointing me out to her little playfel- 
lows. This was rather too much for 
and so | fooled ’em by pulling the curtain. 


of Surgery of the United States Medical 
College, Editor of ‘‘Medical Tribune,” Au- 
thor of ‘‘Gunn’s New Improved Hand-book 
of Hygiene and Domestic Medicine,” says 
over his own signature, in speaking of a 
severe case of kidney disease: ‘‘A chemical 
and microscopical examination of the pa- 
tient’s urine revealed quantities of albumen 
and granular tube casts, confirming bright’s 
disease. After trying all the other reme- 


Safe Cure. I was greatly surprised 
observe a decided improvement within a 
month. Within four months no tube casts 
could be found, and only a trace of albu- 
men, and as he expressed it, he felt per- 
fectly well.” 


A Mirror or Your Minp.—Starting 
with the word Washington, write down 100 
words just as they occur to you. Let your 
second word be the one which Washington 
naturally suggests to you. Possibly it will 
be capitol. It may be President. Take the 
word which first comes into your mind. In 
the same manner let the third word be sug- 
gested by the second, the fourth by the 
third, and soon. Be careful that the third 
word is not suggested by both the first and 
second. Drop the first entirely and let 
your mind go from the second alone to the 
third. Having written this list of words 
you will have furnished yourself withacheap 
but very useful mirror of your mind. If 
you are able to use this mirror you may dis- 
cover some very serious defects in your 
mental processes. You may discover that 


much, to the neglect of more important laws 
of mind. You will thus be led to avoid 
certain linkings, and to encourage others of 
a more philosophical nature. 








stinct guarding the welfare of the in- 








Carpets Cleaned BOSTON CARPET CLEANING C 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST,, BOSTON, 


3c. per Yard. 


Orders 


0, 


by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing aud Laying. 


three and a half years old and very observ- | 


ing,” said a South Sider last Saturday. 
“Why? Well, ['lltell you. This morning? | 
after breakfast, I went up into the front 


me, | 


You have to keep a pretty close watch on | 


those little people, I tell you.—Chicago | 
Herald. 
R. A. GUNN, M. D., Dean and Professor 


dies in vain, I directed him to use Warner’s | 
to | 


you are using superficial principles quite too | 


ONWEALTH. 





THIS lOr CR.EAM 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington Street. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A party will leave Boston Monday, July 2, for 
A Grand Trip to the 


YELLOWSTONE 













SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED, 











AMUSEMENTS. 
PARK THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers...ABBEY & SCHOEFFEL 


SUMMER SEASON—POPULAR PRICES. 
Monday, June 3. Matinee Saturday. 
The World's Greatest Magician, 


KELLAR. 


The Wonderful Illusion, “ASTARTE.” The orig- 
inal Spanish Students. The Remarkable Mind 
Readers. The Steens Nana Sahib. Oriental Oc- 
cultisms. New Slate Tricks. New Cabinet Feats. 

SUNDAY EVENING, June 9, Kellar and Com- 
pany in a grand Sacred Concert and Expose of 
Spiritualism. 








NATIONAL PARK, 


with a complete round of all the points of interest 
in America’s Wonderland, and ample time for a 
thorough inspection of its many marvels. Incl 
dental visite to Niagara Falls, Milwaukee. Ocono.- 
mowoec, the Dells of the Wisconsin, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, the Falls of Minnehaha, Lake Minne 
tonka, the famous “Bad Lands” of Dakota,” ete. 

In addition to above, Twenty-two Trips in 
July to leading eastern resorts. 

September ®, Second and Last Year to Yellow- 


| stone National Park, and Two Excursions to Call- 


fornia. 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 
#e@- Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
whether Yellowstone National Park Tour or 
“Twenty two July Trips” are desired. 
Ww. RAYMOND, 
206 Washington St. iogpen School 
ass. 


St.), Boston 
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NO MATTER 
What you want from an apothecary store, you can 
save money by buying itat40 Bromfleld st., Boston 
We sell all patent medicines, all perfumes, all toilet 
articles, all roots, barks and herbs, all oils, essen 
ces, tinctures, extracts and elixirs, absolutely pure 
wines and liquors, selected especially for me dicinal 

use, and all other drug store goods, at 
Lower Reduced Prices 
Than They Can Be Bought For at Any 
Other Store on Larth. 

PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS PUT UP 
FOR LESS THAN HALF OF OTHERS’ 
PRICES. 

WOODWARD’ Ss 
'BLUE STORE WITH RAINBOW SIGNS, 


| We Make This 40 { 0 May Know And 


Large So That Remember That 
40 Bromfield St., Boston. 


LADIES’ 
‘STOCK EXCHANCE 


(For Ladies Exclusively.) 

« New York and Boston Stocks, Bonds, Grain and 
| Petroleum bought, sold and carried on margin, 
| without interest. Latest News and Financial Gos- 
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BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAMEL. 2.6 cecccscecs Cu antes MR. R. M. FIELD 
LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY! 
PERFECT VENTILATION! NO HEAT! 


GRAND SUCCESS! 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


OLIVE HOMANS } Monday and Thurs, Evenings, 





as Fauntleroy. | Wed. and Sat. Afternoons. 
ALICE PIERCE fame oe Friday and 
as Fauntleroy Saturday Evenings. 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
ag lOOth Performance Wed. Afternoon, June 56. 
both children then appearing. 

ae i7th June—Extra Matinee at 2. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


KUGENE TOMPKINS....Proprietor and Manager 


Monday, June 3. 


DOCKSTADER’S MINSTRELS, 


THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES. 


Doors open at 1.30 and at 7.15; begins at 2 and 7.45 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Washington St., above Dover St. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD.Prop’rs and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 
Matinees Tues. and Sat. only, at 2—Eve'’gs 7.45. 
June 3, Return of the Distinguished Artists, 


KATE CLAXTON 


—AND— 


CHARLES A. STEVENSON, 


Accompanied by 


ROSE EYTINGE, 


ARTHUR H. FORREST and their own Company 


The Two Orphans. 


June 10—MISS CLAXTON in 








| sip. Private wiresto New York and Chicago. In- ah > 1 

| seeatumenne Service. Prompt Settlements. All “THE WORLD AGAINST HER,” 

|}communications strictly confidential. Telephone | —-—---—————— 

| 2479. . 

BONNER, MANES & Co., CUSTER’S LAST FIGHT 
43 WINTER STREET. ROOM 3. 


The Famous —Custom-Made 
| PLYMOUTH ROCK 


$3.00 








NOBBY SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS, 


} 


CUT TO ORDER, 
From 13.25 to $20.00. 


OVERCOATS, CUT TO ORDER, 
$12.00. 


| TENNIS PANTS, CUT TO ORDER, 
| 13 Styles to Select From. 


| NORFOLK BLOUSES, CUT TO ORDER 
From #9 Upwards. 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street 
Also 18 Summer St., Boston. 


} 
| 


| 








AGAINST SIOUX INDIANS, 


541 Tremont Street. Now Open. 


Formerly Battle of Gettysburg. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


WASHINGTON STREET 545 








543 


B, F. KEITH. ....0++++++.eProprietor and Manager. 


““LA MASCOTTE” 

By the GAIETY OPERA CoO., 
Combined with strong specialty bill includ ing 
KELLER, 
the pedo-manual phenomenon, 
—AND— 

THE MIDGET TRIO. 
Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 








PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 


The Great Resort. 
Admission 10 ets? 


P. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


CATERERS. 


SUPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 


French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry, 
French Confectionery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 254. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


Every old fisherman is thoroughly aware 
of the importance of bait, and he will not 
go off on a three weeks’ excursion without 
abundantly providing himself. The best to 
be obtained is five years old, strictly pure, 
and only three dollars a gallon. It is to be 
obtained from the Ditson Bros., 41 and 42 
Commercial Wharf, and it is called the 
E. W. D. Whiskey. 

A man may be ‘‘a man for a’ that,” but 
he cannot make much progress in this mate- 
rial world, where appearances count for so 
much if his trousers all bag at the knees. 
If he is afflicted in this way—and who is 
not?—let him by all means send sixteen 
cents to 715 Washington street, and get 
Greeley’s pant stretcher which removes the 
bag instantaneously. 

A return of a hundred dollars for an out- 
lay of fifteen is a pleasing thought to every 
well-balanced and thrifty mind. To bring 
about this desirable result you have only to 
buy seashore lots of the Cape Cod Bay 
Land 230 Washington street. They 
have the finest piece of beach property in 


Co., 


the state, and are starting their lots off 
exceedingly low. 
T. GRANGER Stewart, M. D., F.R.S. E., 


Ordinary physician to H. M., the Queen, in 
Scotland: Professor of Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh, in writing 
of Bright's disease, says: ‘‘The blood itself 
is altered in its chemical composition. Its 
density is diminished, the corpuscles and 
albumen being deficient, while the water is 
correspondingly increased. The quantity 
of urea is above the normal. This is a plain 
recognition of the necessity of directing 
active treatment with Warner's Safe Cure 
when the blood is over-charged with urea 
or uric acid poison. 


The season of balmy evenings and moon- 


lit nights has come, when there will be 
boating upon the lakes and sitting out 
under the stars at the seaside. All these 


occasions requirefmusic. Provide yourself 
with the latest, the best, and the prettiest 
at The Oliver Ditson Co. 

Messrs. R. A. Evans & Son, 125 Haverhill 


street, Boston, are manufacturing some 


ders to all my horses, and think it safe to 
do so. J. 8. Hazanp, 24 Bath Road. 

WANTED.—A lady or gentleman as 
agent in every town in New England, to 
sell the best article in the market, quick 
sales and large profits. For particulars— 
Address S. Severy & Co. 534 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, 
having had placed in his hand by an East 
India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy forthe speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
fering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and adesire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
‘ish, with full directions for preparing and 
asing. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y 


Consumption 


cases 


Advice to Mothers. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, wuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes 'wenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


soothes 


Black Rock. 

So great has been the popularity of the 
Black Rock House, Nantasket, that when it 
opens its present season on the 17th of June, 
it will have annexed to it the beautiful 
house situated directly opposite, thus add- 
ing seventeen large rooms, with modern 
conveniences. ‘The many would-be patrons 
lof this house who have hitherto been 
|obliged to go elsewhere for lack of space 
will be pleased to hear of this increase of 
accommodations. 


very fine work jin both marble and granite. | 


Parties who are intending purchasing any 
thing in their line would do well to call on 


them and inspect their extensive stock be- | 


fore it is set See their advertisement 


in this paper. 


All through the winter the great inquiry 
was, ‘‘Is Marriage a Failure?” Now the 
question is, ‘‘Where shall we go for the 
summer?” The answer to the first is not so 
easy to give; the answer to the second, of 
course, is the Hotel Sorrento, Sorrento, Me. 


It is a beautiful summer resort with yacht- | 


ing, fishing, magnificent scenery, and some 
delight to appeal to every sense. 

There are certain things to console the 
stay-at-homes this summer. If they cannot 
go to the beach and swing in a hammock, 
they can, at least, live most comfortably in 
the city. By taking their lunches, break- 
fasts and suppers at Nat Merrick’s, 19 and 
21 Hawley street, they can extract a great 
amount of enjoyment from life, and still re- 
main at their posts during the heated term, 


There are none so deaf as those who will 
not hear, and it is very evident that who- 
ever now is deaf is so willingly, for that 
greatest invention of the age, Peck’s Patent 
Improved Cushioned Ear Drums perfectly 
restores the hearing, no matter by what 
cause, natural or accidental it was lost. 
Write to F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 

If you make dresses either for yourself 
or for your friends, or for others you will 
be delighted to know that at 8. N. Ufford 
& Son, 43 West street, you can get the new 
patent sectional draping form which is pro- 
nounced by all acquainted with the subject 
to be incomparably the best in the market. 

So. FRAMINGHAM, May 25, 1888—Messrs. 
Severy & Co., 534 Tremont Street, Boston: 
I have been using Dr. Kanolah’s Indian 
Vegetable Pulmonary Syrup that you make 
for coughs and colds. It stopped my cough 
when others had no effect whatever.—Mrs. 
C. H. Lewis. 


Newport, R. L., Jan. 16, 1886. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle,—I will say I have thor- 
oughly tested your Elixir, and can truly say 
I am more than pleased with it. I have 


used it on a horse that had very large knees 


—as large as a man’s head—and as stiff as 
if there were no joints in them. I applied 
the Elixir, as per direction, which took the 
knees down in good shape, as good as they 
ever were. I have used it in several bad 
cases, and ineach and every case it gave 
perfect satisfaction. I would not be with- 
out it if the dost was five times what it now 
is. Ican fully recommend it to all horse 
owners, or those having the care of horses. 
To any one wishing personal reference I 
will be pleased to give it. 

P. S.—After giving the Condition Pow- 
ders a thorough trial I must say they are 
“QO. K.,” the best I ever used. The Worm 
Powders worked to a charm. I gave the 
Powders, as directed, toa horse that was 


all out of fix; in a few weeks you 
would not have known the horse. He im- 


proved in looks and actions more than any 
horse 1 ever saw. Iam now giving the Pow- 


|MORMON MAIDENS FROM EUROPE. 


| Curiously affianced brides are those who 
}come to town from across the ocean with 
lout knowing who their bridegrooms are 
| going to be. Moreover, they are not cer- 
| tain whether they will have a husband, or a 
third, or a quarter, or what fractional part 
|}away up to a thirtieth or a fortieth. For 
| these maidens are Mormon converts. Sev- 
| eral batches of them have been pothered 
over by our emigration commissioners, 
who were desirous of saving them, from 
Utah and polygamy, and half a dozen are 
to-day detained at Castle Garden. But 


antebridal tours can be stopped. The com- 
missioners may legally return to the Old 
World snch immigrants as are criminals or 
paupers. These girls are neither. Their 
passages are paid by Mormon elders ac- 
companying them, and homes are ready for 
them in Utah. Bonds are filed, guaran- 
teeing that they will not become a public 
charge, and that settles the question, so far 
as the law is concerned. 

Some charitable ladies determined to try 
;moral suasion to deter the girls now here 











| from going to their unknown husbands. [| 


| the 


there seems to be no law under which their | 


jaccompanied them to Castle Garden, where | 


they talked with the six indefinite brides. 
| They were English girls from Lancashire. 
| ranging in age from sixteen to twenty-four. 
| They were daughters of small farmers, and 
| their lusty forms and bright complexions 
|had resulted from plenty of outdoor exer- 
icise. They were imperfectly educated, but 
made a good appearance by reason of youth, 
health, neat clothing and decidedly high 
spirits. In the same company of converts 
were entire families from their 
They said that they had listened to the 
Mormon revivalists’ preaching until con- 
vinced of its righteousness, and that they 
were firmly determined upon seeking happi- 
ness in Utah. They had been solemnly 
promised that they should get husbands 
there. 





county. | 


“But do you understand that your hus- | 


bands already have numerous wives?” a 
bright Lancashire lass was asked. 

**Yes,” she replied quickly, ‘‘and if a man 
jis good enough that six wives will stay 


| with him, he isn’t going to be bad to one | 


} more.” 

Every argument was met by some reply 
as conclusive as that. The girls seemed 
genuinely pious, in a Mormon way, and the 
elders were to them holy men indeed. 

‘“‘Now, why should I stop here in New 
York,” said one girl, ‘‘when I’ve the prom- 
ise of marriage to a real elder out there in 
Utah?” There was something celestial, to 
her mind, in becoming a bride of a Mormon 
elder, no matter how minutely his matri- 
mony might be subdivided. We gave up 
our attempt to rescue the six sweethearts 
who had not seen their wooers.—New York 
Sun. 


Among the many monuments, memorials 
and medallions which adorn the walls of 
Westminster Abbey, says the London Court 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


' EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECLALTH 
Qend for Descriptive Pamphlet. _ 





LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 





Journal, there is neither stone nor inscrip 
tion bearing the name of Sir Walter Scott. 
This somewhat disgraceful fact was made 
the subject of consideration a few years 
ago in Edinburgh, and a committee was 
formed, subscriptions solicited and readily 
obtained, and a medallion executed. The 
medallion being submitted for approval to 
the present Dean of Westminster, it was 
rejected by him as unsuitable for the walls 
of the abbey. This happened in August, 
1888, and the disappointment of those who 
had contributed to the memorial may be im- 


agined. The question remains whether 
Scott, to whom we owe the delight, instruc- 


tion and amusement of at least two genera- 
tions, young and old, should be denied a 
memorial in Westminster Abbey. 

Wma. Ronerts, M. D., Physician to the 
Manchester, Eng., Infirmary and Lunatic 
Hospital, Professor of Medicine in Owen’s 
College, says: ‘The attention of the patient 
is awakened some months, or it may be 
years, after advanced kidney disease ex- 
If you think it unwise to take fur- 
ther chances use Warner’s Safe Cure before 
the malady becomes any further advanced. 

The king of Spain, Alfonso XIII., not 
yet three years old, is a rosy-cheeked, fair 
child of bright disposition, and more than 
ordinary quickness and curiosity for his 
age. He has been taught to give a military 
salute, and his greatest delight is to witness 
relief of the guard from the palace 
windows at ten in the morning. His eldest 


ists.” 





sister, Dona Maria de les Mercedes, prin- 
cess of the Asturias, is now eight years 
old, and is a tall, graceful child, very fair, 


with features like her mother. She is not 
89 bright, it is said, as her blue eyed blonde 
sister, Dona Maria Theresa, who is only six 
years old and rather delicate. Queen 
Christina herself is in her thirty-first year, 
and has been a widow for three years and 
ahalf. She is tall, slender, very graceful, 
and stately in her carriage; her manners 
and her elegance are worthy of her Austrian 
and Viennese training, and though showing 
much kindness and affability to all—for- 
eigners and natives alike—who approach 
her, she is very queenly in her bearing and 
glance when she chooses. 


——— Ci —— 
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PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-ATLLER 
[thasdone itwery timefirl9pan 


2,159,600, Tuesday, June i 


L. F. CROSBY 
BROKER, 


New England Agent for 
M. A. DAUPHIN. 
265 Washington St., Bostop 


Room I. 





N. B.—Any order sent to this Agency 
treate| with the same care and promptn< 
the home office in New Or!eans. 


If you have Dyspepsia take 


Ham's Atomatic —Invigorat 


If you are troubled with Nervousness tak¢ 


Ham's Aromatic  Invigoraty 


If you are subject to Headaches tak« 


Ham's Aromatic {nvigoralg 


If you have Kidney Complaint tak« 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator 


If you wish to cure yourself of Intemperance t 


Ham's Aromatic —Invigorata 


If you want health and vigor take 


Ham’s Aromatic Invigorator 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HEATH & MURRAY, Gen. N. E. Agent; 


Seard 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 


8100 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbor 
cockle joints, contracted a 
knotted cords, curbs, splir 
shoe boils, when first starte 
callous of all kinds; will« 
in seven cases out of ten. W 
relieve in every case, and w 
guarantee satisfaction 
money refunded. This Elix 
is especially adapted 
Rheumatism, Cholen 
Merbus and Diarrhea 
Send for circular. 4 Merrima 
street. Sold by Pruggists an 
Grocers. 


DENTISTRY. 
TEETH EXTRACTED FREE. 


|Beautiful Gum Set, - - - - $10 
|Temporary Sets, - - - - - - 8 


Old Sets made over as good as new, 5 

Partial Sets from $2 upwards. Repairing, ? 
and upwards. Silver or cement fillings, 75c. and 
| Gas or ether administered if desired. My sects are 
| made from the very best material, and I guarantee 
perfect fit. 


DR. G. O. HALL, 
\96 Court St., off Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 





_ _ ® — _ 
A reliable se to have your Carpets and Rugs 
carefully and thoroughly “leaned, refitted and lai 
Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren 
ovated in first-class manner. If you are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches 
call atthe “COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAE 

| PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop in the 
State. 





STRAW HATS. 


Hats and Bonnets Remodelle: 
SPRING ane vena FASHIONS, 
Will find a full assortment of shapes at 
POOL BROTHERS’ 
HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY. 

16 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FOUND. 


A preparation that will permanently remove 
uperfluous hair without injury tothe skin. War 
ranted Send 4 ct. stamps for sealed instructions. 


Address MRS. DR. AUGUSTA SOLOMON 
{ 75 Ceurt St., Bostonj,Mass. 


ONLY $1.00 


Per gallon for our old California PORT, SHERRY 
ANGELICA, MUSCATEL or SWEET CATAWBA 
WINES. Telephone 1944. 


FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 





\ 19 Exchange St., Boston. 
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Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful 


skin. 


“PEARS'~The Great English Complexion SOAP, -Sold Everywhere.” 





JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


ig UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
| 4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson's 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Province Court, 

& 141-2 Province 
_St., Boston, 

ass. 

NOTE.— For particu- 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 
address. 
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R A. EVANS & SON, 
MARBLE= GRANITE WORK 


Afyagt 7 
UH HHH 


Granite Polished Work a Specialty. 





| 
| 
The public are respectfnily invited to call a | 
salesrooms and examine my stock. [ 


References—Ivory R. Allen, Rev. J. Wagner, J. 


U. Perkins, J.C. Loud, Chelsea, Mass.; Rev. M. 

rrafton, Cam bridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 

Boston, Mass.; C. Judson Hatch, Ne “rg Mass.; 

Rev. L. B. Bates, East Boston, Mass.; Leonard 


Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Cooper, Lyon, We beg leave to to inform you that 
Mass.; J.N. Bacon, Ne wton, Mass Day 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, | OUT SPRING WOOLLENS are now 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas : . 
fa Po ik a ready for inspection. Orders for 
123 HAVERHILL, STREET all grades of Garments will be 
ESAS PISCE SUE Sarum promptly and satisfactorily filled. 
We invite your attention to the fact 
that a large per cent. can be saved 
by selecting and ordering your 
clothing of us. 
L. D. BOISE & SON, 


Merchant Tailors, 345 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


WEAK Men! 


nee Vital is failing, Brat 
‘or HY, 2° Prema turely Wasted ' may Bad 


aumess reliable cure 
pRE Mi yecoaeng bl 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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For Sale by 


ON “puPRé 


being rapidly and be ssfully introduced here. All wh 
| ening losses and drains promptly checked. Trea ise 
| giving newspaper medical endorsements, &c., FR on= 


Grocers and Marketmen, 


» S. OBER & Co. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON, 


Se, 


How Strange It Is that People 


ton Street. 

Teed AN’T SEE tile = me » ilicossthilnioi “> 

1¢ fallacy of drugging a deranged stomach, or 
that sleight-of-hand or magic can never remove ‘the MUSIC AND FLO WERS 
elements of disease which trig the wheels of na- 
ture. By the COMPOUND VAPOR BATHS, while the | GO ny - together. Prepare to enjoy the genial sea- 
body is perspiring the blood and tissues are luxu-| 800 earning Summer Songs, and playing 
riously disinfected of the basis of all disease. + ul Summer Idyls, found in abundance 
Lady and Gentlemen agents wanted in every com. on the A 4. books published by 
munity in practice, and sales or family outfits. SON COMPANY. 

DR. CONANT, Skowhegan, , Maine. In our 


—|"new Popular Song Collection ‘oun 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLI ISH such songs as “mR ota Birds,” “Hunting 
4-Leaved Clover,” “ d Garde a,” "As 


PENNYROVAL PILLS |, i225: 


In our . ($1) are 
RED CBOSS DIAMOD BRAND 2" Choice Sacred Solos ‘22% 
A Se sale "Never Pall. “Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” “When 
Ask for Chichester’s English the Mists,” “Home So Blest,” and 30 other 
) Diamond Brand, in red songs of great beauty. 
Joon. At Druggtete. Accept Inour H i ($l)are 
we others iti: in pan new Popular Piano Collection ‘many 
cas coumtertit, Gees dn (nismetl tr jeces that sound well among the trees, as 
particulars and “Relief for Ladies,” in Rent de Leon,” ‘‘Alpine She »herd,”’ “For. 
letter, by return mail. wee testi. t-me-not,’”’ “Fairy Echo,” “‘Chapel in the 


Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Sq. ,Phila.,Pa. _Bomaies,” and 20 other landing pieces, pa 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents, Boston. | “ew Popular Dance Collection stere 


9g rene nor a Bs are many new and sparkling Waltzes, 





sultation (office or by mail) with 4 eminent doctors, REE. 
aricoc oceie cured without pain or operation. 
esion-Dupre Clinique, 16 Tremont St. Boston. 
Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 
and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants. 
No buttons, no buttonholes. 
Size can be varied 5inches in 


to 9 evenings; 


minute. 
Made in \ the usual time, 
Made by 
J. V. DAKIN, 861 Washing- 








B REELY’S 16c Pant Stretcher. Polkas, etc. 
Pat. —Sold Everywhere.—— vend a V in providiog, y bh apostles ne the 
Oct. 7 ve, and also the genial College Son 
88. moesing eben ad positively abor 8), College Songs for Banjo (eD, 
J *h ’ for Guitar ($1), or War Songs (50cts.), or 
{by mail 18c.] 715 Was’h st,Bos’n Good O!}d Songs We Used to Sing 





= (1#), or one or more of our excellent Glee 
\ REELEYW’S (6c. PANT STRETCHER 
Bagging at the knee removed; sold every 
where ; by mail Ip cents 


CANCE 


or Chorue collections. ‘See Catalogues.) 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, 
of the best quality, for sale at reasonable 
—_—— prices. 

and Tumors CURED; no knife ; ANY BOOK MAILED FOR KETAIL PRICE. 


book free. Das. MCMICHAEI, | OTIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y- 








THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 





MANUFACTURED BY 
F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER ST., 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler's. 

This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot,and is unsurpassed for com 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres 
sure, and is comfortable the firettime worn. Ladies who 
have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 
to call. 

ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERVED. 


CURE = 1 DEAF 


‘sé PATENT ImPpRovED Ovsi- 
Ra Ean DnuumMs Perfectly ar dat 
store the Gs Ww 


juries to ‘the aenemeld drums. Invisible, 
comfortable, always in —, 


y ti his; i 
NY ria ta Fg IROO pata 
—— cor. 
cor teen 8 ee 


Mention this paper. 


SEA‘SALT 











SOAP 





Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
a clean, fresh and healthy condition. Sold by 
druggists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by 
mail, one cake for 25 cts. or three for 6oc. by the 
proprietors, 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
532 Washington St., Boston. 


ROOFING. 


Slate. Tin, Copper and Gravel Roofing. 

Also Agent for Warren’s Natural As- 

phalt soang, and Roofing Materials, 
and Three Ply Ready Roofing. 


Special attention given to Repairing. 


THOMAS J. HIND, 


OFFICE 101 — ST., 


Over 20 Years’ Experien 
Telephone No. 304. 


“Omice hours, 12 to 3. 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 


EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 


ear Ban refunded. 50c 

mail, 
BARNARD & CO., 
459 Washington st. 


“GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., 





No. 383 Washington Street. 





Specially made of Pamphlet, Law and So- 
ie rintingof all kinds, and General Jobbing. 


WATER BUGS 


Clear them out wi our 
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Learning to Think. 


In every-day life no fact is more notice- 
able than the inability of many persons to 
| do their own thinking, even in matters and 
| upon lines wholly within the range of their 
| inte ‘lligence. They will see a point that is 
suggested to them, and will at once under- 
|stand its bearing on some matter in hand, 
| but they do not seem to have the faculty or 
art of raising points for themselves, and 
| corsequently their action is not as intelli- 
jgent as it might be. If given a rule to 
| work by, they will apply it not only in sea- 
son, and will look amazed if one suggests 
that, under special circumstances, they 
|should have varied their usual procedure. 
| Every employer and overseer of labor knows 
;to what an extent this is the case. It is 
| the exceptional workman who really thinks, 
|and who can therefore be trusted to suit 
his action to circumstances. And so in 
nearly every sphere of life, a kind of au- 
tomatism seems to be the rule, and intelli- 
gent self-direction, in the light of present 
| facts, more or less the exception. One is, 
| therefore, tempted to ask whether in con- 
| nection with our system of education some 
gymnastic might not be devised for the 
| special purpose of teaching the rising gen- 
arias to think.— Popular Science. 








| SINGING By Proxy.—‘It,” said Mrs. 
| Langtry in a recent interview, ‘thas been 
jeight years since I went on the stage; it 
| was necessity that brought me there; [ like 
| bread and butter, and had not the money 
jto getit. When Mrs. Labouchere came to 
me and suggested that [ should make my 
| first venture in amateur theatricals for the 
benefit of a charity I was just making up 
my mind to start a market garden, for I 
| felt sure I could succeed in that, and I had 
|a vague idea that cabbages and cauliflower 
and asparagus, having the stamp of my 
special attention, might be given a short 
vogue in Covent Garden market. Iwent on 
the stage determined to accept criticism 
from whoever offered it, and [I do believe 
that the orchestra and stage people are far 
; the best critics, for they see all sorts and 
,; conditions of acting. I will tell you some- 
| thing funny that happened to me at my 
| first professional appearance, which was in 
~ | January, 1882. I was to play Blanche Hay, 
and, if you remember, she has a song in the 
second act. Ido not sing, consequently it 
was necessary to have some one behind the 
screen to sing for me while I played the 
}accompaniment and imitated all the move- 
j}ments. The first night it was a great suc- 
;cess, 80 much so that Clement Scott in- 
| sisted that I was doing all the singing, but 
the second the singer had either gotten so 
intoxicated with her own melody or had 
looked too often upon the wine when it was 
red, for long after the time for her to stop 
she kept on singing, and, though she was 
conducted from off the stage, the audience 
could still hear her warbling away as she 
j}was taken out the stage door.”—Chicago 
Herald. 


The Texas Karporama at Fort Worth to 
which all creation is invited to come on 
May 29 and stay until June 20, is a marvel- 
ous structure, which would astonish Palla- 
dia, Viollet Le Duc, Richardson or any 
other famous architect. It has Moorish 
windows, mansard domes, Chinese pagoda 
towers, & Roman porch, a tower with Nor- 
man Gothic battlements, and a surmounting 
dome which may be pure Texan. It is con- 
structed largely from indigenous fruits and 
vegetables and minerals, hence its name, 
Karpoo being Greek for products or fruits 
of the earth, while Orama is Greek for a 
view. The big dome will be covered en- 
tirely with wheat, and the towers will be 
made each of a product—one of corn, anoth- 
er of cotton, one of wheat, one of shells of 
the ocean, and so on. There will be pic- 
tures, by gentle Texan dames and lasses, of 
farming, stock growing, domestic life and 
history, made out of fruits and flowers. 
Then there will be music, also made out of, 
we mean blown out by North American 
lungs, through cornets, trombones and 
things, the players being the band organ- 
ized from among the workmen in the Elgin 
watch factory. So, by all means go to 
Texas if you would escape —not creditors, 
but eating cares, and have a new sensation ; 
for surely to see a building made in thirty- 
five days out of corn, wheat and oyster 
shells and potatoes would give new thoughts 
even to Sir Charles Coldstream. 

















An interesting experiment with mummy 
| wheat is being made at McMinnville, Or., 
and is told of by the New York Post. A 
resident of the former place has a relative 
jliving { in Egypt, who found a few grains of 
wheat in the winding-sheet of a mummy, 


meee eet we ag agg | believed to have been rolled up about five 


thousand years ago. He planted them, had 
"te satisfaction of raising four healthy 
| stalks, each of which had_ thirteen distinct 
ears, and sent part of his product to his 
| hephew in Oregon. The seed was planted 
| there this spring, with suitable precautions 
|in the shape of wire screens, and the devel- 





Book Printers opment is awaited with anxious interest. 


Stricture of the Urethra and all chronic dis- 
eases of the Urinary Organs cured by Electrol- 
syis. No painorinconvenience, gives immediate 
relief and po relapses. DR. EOMANDS, 8 Hollie 
| St Specialty, diseases ef men. Cansultation free 
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THE MIRROR. 
It is again fashionable to cut plaids and 
stripes bias. 


Link-buttons are 
costume sleeves. 


worn in 


Combs are again in vogue, but they are 
narrow and adapted especially to a low 
coiffure. 


Graceful scrolls, arabesques and foliage 
designs in wrought patterns are made all 
ready to be appliqueed upon any garment 
or fabric. 


For low cut shoes use the broadest ribbon 
possible laced into them and then tied in 
bows and ends that are carefully spread out 
upon the top of the foot. 


Many of the season’s woollen costumes 
with draperies or kilts of walking length 
have no foundation skirt, the lightness thus 
secured being a great advantage. 


Do not make the mistake of arranging 
embroidery in frills. It may be applied to 
advantage as a trimming so as to show the 
pattern, or it may form some special part of 
the gown. 


Mother-Hubbard house-dresses are again 
fashionable; they are cut by anu improved 
pattern from Chipa silk, sateen, challis, etc., 


and are worn with a very wide, much- 
wrinkled girdle of Surah, China silk or 
ribbon. 

The embroidered muslins in the well 
known dot pattern are in vogue, the tiny 
dot being especially popular. A new vari 


ety presents a stripe of the dotted muslin 
alternating with one of open-work ; it looks 
very fragile, but is in reality durable. 


Fancy sleeves are liked on gowns of all 


kinds, but they have an especially improv 
ing effect on cotton bodices. One style 
shows a puff gathered to a large cuff, and 
another is slightly gathered at the top and 
bottom; the shape most favored, however, 
is the ‘“‘leg-o’-mutton,” which is wide and 
slightly full at the top, from which it nar- 
rows and buttons closely at the wrist. 


INFANTS’ SHORT CLOTILES. 
The first short dresses put on infants six 


months old, says Harper's Bazar, are yoke 


slips of French nainsook made with high | 


neck and long sleeves trimmed with drawn- 
work, tucks, and feather-stitching, or with 
a little embroidery, and Valenciennes lace 
in insertions and rather narrow edgings. 
Some French mothers use white China silks 
for these little folks, and also for the long 
robes worn by babies, but thinner sheer 
nainsook is preferred here. The yoke may 
be in one with the two breadths of the slip, 


being merely lengthwise clusters of fine 
tucks at the top in front and back, with 


feather-stitching between, or else even rows 


of tucks that are hem-stitched, or perhaps | 


four or five narrow box plaits iy front and 
back will hold all the fulness necessary 
after the breadths are sloped upward to the 
armhole. ‘The slip is long enough to reach 
to the shoe-tops, and is finished with a hem 


three or four inches deep that is sufficiently | 


trimmed if very simply hemstitched. <A 
narrow ruffle edged with Valenciennes is 
turned back on the neck and wrists. When 
separate yokes are preferred they are either 
round or pointed, made of tucks, with 


drawn-work, feather-stitching, or insertion | 


of embroidery or Valenciennes, and are 
sewed with a cord to the full two breadths 
of the slip., 

When the child is a year old, little short- 
wajsted dresses may be made, the round 
waist reaching only two or three inches 
below the armholes, tucked and feather- 
stitched, etc., as yokes are. At two years 
the waist may simulate a guimpe at top, 
being gathered at the neck and also just 
above the armholes, then sewed to a plain 
round low-necked waist, or one tucked and 
having drawnwork; a little fall of embroid- 
ery drops around where the false guimpe is 
added, and the belt is of insertion. Girls 
of three years have real guimpe waists to 
wear under low-necked round waists, made 
entirely of hem-stitched tucks, the short 
puffed sleeves and low neck trimmed with a 
ruffle that is hemstitched and edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. A sash of the 
nainsook hem-stitched across the ends is 
sewed in the side seams and tied behind in 
a large bow with ends. The hem-stiching 
in such skirts is quite elaborate, being in 
wall of Troy squares, or in Greek key pat- 
tern, or in medallions. Colored ginghams 
and Chamberys are put on children earlier 
than they formerly were, those of pale pink 
or blue being made up like any of the slips 
described, with yokes of embroidery, and 
worn by girls two and a half years old. At 
three or four years of age solid-colored 


India silks are worn in blue or pale rose or! 


white with feather-stitched tucks, and may 
be wi eparate guimpes or else high in 
the neck. 

To distinguish boy babies are thicker 
cambric dresses plaited from neck to waist, 
but plain on the sides, in continuous 


breadths except where the front is cut off} most efficacious. 


the cuffs of | 







Da. KANOLAH’S 
Ind. Veg. Pulmonary Syrup. 
Cc 


Warranted to Cure 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
and Throat Affections, and all com- 

plaints tending to Consumption. 

SaPrice, 50 cents and @1.s@ per bottle 
4 Sold by all Druggists. 
.SEVERY &CO.,Proprietors, 
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the waist has a box plait down the middle 
(concealing the buttons which fasten it) 
and narrow side plaits beside it. The little 
turned-over collar is parted in front, and 


this with the cuffs and belt is feather- 
stitched with blue, red, or white. Pique 
frocks are similarly made for these little 


fellows. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


Make stove cloths of dark 
about your cooking. 


calico to use 


Roast meat should be simmered in a very 


little water uutil tender before using in 
hashes and pies. 
If a dish gets burnt in using, do not 


scrape it; put a little warm water and ashes 
in it and let it get warm. It will come ofl 
nicely 


Paint stains that are dry and old may be 
removed from cotton or woollen goods with 
chloroform. First cover the spot with olive 
oil or butter. 


Old lamp burners should be boiled often 
in strong saleratus water. Let them boil 
for an hour polish them, and they will be 
as good as new, and will not trouble you by 
causing a smoky light. 


To take letters from a flour sack, first 
dip the sack in cold water, and tet it soak 
fifteen minutes; then it well, let it 
soak a little longer, and when it has been 
washed through one water, it is ready to 
| be put through with the other clothes. 


soap 


When the quicksilver has been scraped 
| off a mirror, place some quicksilver on a 
| piece of broken looking glass. Then with 


ja knife you can slide off a piece of amal- 
gam and transfer it to the other glass, 


which should be placed in a horizontal posi- 
| tion. 


Glass articles can be so annealed by being 
boiled in water mixed with common salt 
that they will not easily break from sudden 
changes of temperature. They should be 
|put into cold water, and, after being well 
| boiled the water should be allowed to cool 
slowly before taking them out. 
porcelain and stoneware can be made more 
durable by the same process. 


A Parisian laundryman has entirely dis- 
carded the use of soaps, sodas, bleaching 
powders, and all other varieties of deter- 
gents in the pursuit of his business avoca- 
tions. He merely uses plenty of water 
hard or soft, from well or river) and 
boiled potatoes! The plan is said to be 
eminently successful, and without employ- 
ing any kind of alkali, he is able to ‘get 
lup” with credit to his establishment, the 
most soiled of linens, cottons or woolens. 

THE HEALTH. 

A cold bath every morning is considered 

helpful in checking obesity. 


| Hot sweet milk will often give instant 


| relief in cases of colic, if taken a teaspoon- 
| ful at a time, at intervals of a few minutes. 


For colic in babies, give warm water 
made rather sweet with sugar, three or four 
teaspoonfuls ata time. I wish all young 
mothers Knew this simple remedy, and 
knew also that if they would only keep 
their babies’ feet warm, colic would rarely 
occur. Regular feeding, with care not to 
overfeed, and warm feet are the sure pre- 
ventives for colic in babies. 

Among modern mixtures there is one ex- 

|ceedingly simple, but which has been used 
| to quiet an obstinate cough with the best 
results. ‘‘One teacupful of sunflower seeds 
chopped and boiled in one quart of water 
| until reduced to a pint, strain, add one and 
|one-half pounds of loaf sugar, one pint of 
Holland gin; cork, and keep in a cool place. 
Take one-half of a wine-glassful whenever 
the cough is troublesome, 


| It is reported of the celebrated English 
| physician, Dr. Field, that at a time when 
| diphtheria was raging, a few years ago, he 
used nothing but common flour of sulphur, 
}a teaspoonful mixed with the finger in a 
Wineglassful of water, and given as a gar- 
gle, and in ten minutes the patient was out 
of danger. He never lost a case of this 
disease. Sulphur destroys the fungus in 
man or beast. 
gargle could not be used, dry sulphur was 
blown down the throat through a quill, and 
sulphur burned in a shovel so that the 
patient could inhale it. 


The Swiss method of treatment for a 
| cold in the head is one of the simplest and 
It is applied in this way : 


at the waist line and tucked like a shirt! Half fill a jug with boiling water, and into 


bosom; the skirt is then gathered to the 
edge, and a separate belt is set around all 
the waist except justin front. The back of 


that put a teaspoonful of well powdered 
camphor. Fashion out of writing paper a 


funnel, with which cap the top of the jug. ' 


Crockery, | 


In extreme cases, where a | 


| cases of kiney disorder. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


! 
The camphorated steam snould be inhaled 


through the nose for 10 or 15 minutes, the 
inhalation being repeated, if required, every 
four or five hours. 
pleasantness, the inhalation is persisted in, 
it is said that three repetitions will always 
effect a cure, however severe the “cold in 
the head” may be. 


Prof. Stewart, after telling us that the 
seat of nausea is not in the stomach but in 
the brain, informs us that relief from this 
distressing sensation may be obtained by 
cooling the base of the brain. He has 
tested this often and thoroughly in the case of 
sick headache, bilious colic, cholera morbus 
and other ills in which nausea is a distress- 
ing symptom without a single failure, and 
once relieveu the nausea resulting from can- 
cer of the stomach by the application of ice 
to the back of the neck and occipital bone. 
The ice is to be broken and the bits to be 
placed between the folds of a towel. Relief 
may be obtained by holding the head over a 
sink or tub and pouring a small stream of 
water on the back of the neck. This is 
worth remembering as a relief for sick 
headache to which so many women are sub- 
ject. 


FARM NOTES. 


A potato may be 
apple. 


If, in spite of its un- |} 


JOSEPH GAHM, 


SOS. SCHLITZ’s 


MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER 


— AND — 


Arnold & Co’s Ogdensburg, N.Y, 


INDIA PALE ALES & PORTER, 
Office & Depot, 125 Purchase St., 


Corner of Hartford, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Price List. | Telephone 954 


PERSONAL. 
Samuel J. Ruby of Iowa has been ap. 
pointed United States consul at Belfast 









| Lreland. 


The Pope has gone into summer quarters 
in the Vatican gardens in a small and ur 
healthy cottage 


The marriage of ex-Secretary Bayard to 


| Miss Mary Willing Clymer is announced to 


as easily bruised as an | 


The secret of feeding is to avoid getting | 


your laying hens fat. 


Always keep your hens at work. 
hen is never a good layer. 


An idle 


Don’t count on planting the trees in that | 


new apple orchard nearer than 35 feet 
apart 
Remove all old bird’s nests from fruit 


trees. 


Theg make good lodging places for 
vermin. . 


A grape-vine over the out-building will 
not injure the building, but will increase 
the attractiveness of the premises, and will 
furnish wholesome, agreeable food at slight 
cost. 


Shrubs that bloom early in the spring 
should be pruned immediately after flower- 
ing if you wish a vigorous bloom next year. 
Those which bloom late in fall should be 
pruned now. 


In making cuttings of grapes cut them 
long enough to have three buds and then 
set them out so that the top bud will be 
just above the ground; see that the soil is 
well pressed around them. 


To prevent mildew in plant houses, ap- 
ply to the hot-water pipes a paint made of 
linseed oil and sulphur. It is claimed that 
| this will not only prevent but that it will 
stop the progress of its ravages even after 
commencing. 


It is important that the sheep sheds be | 


well supplied with racks and feed troughs, 
so that the sheep will not crowd each other 
| in their endeavor to get their share of feed. 
Often the smaller and weaker ones are 
crowded away entirely and do not get any 
| grain and only refuse hay. Abundance of 
}room should be given so that each animal 
| may eat its fill at its leisure and without 
crowding.— Philadelphia Record. 


A writer in American Garden makes this 
| statement about grafted roses and those on 
their own roots: ‘‘Few professionals really 
agree on the question as to the advantages 
of grafted roses and those on their own 


j}roots: As a matter of couise there 
jare many, especially among the teas, 
i|which must be grafted to force well. 


The finest flowers of William Francis Ben- 
}net I have seen, were from plants grafted 
on some strong grower, such as Mermets. 
But according to our experience, worked 
hybrid remotants never stand the winter 


take place June 12. 


Senator Evarts takes a deep and active 
interest in the creamery which he and som 
friends have just started in Vermont. 


The Young Men’s Democratic Club of 
New York city gave a banquet last Monday 
night in honor of ex-President Cleveland 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is soon t 
marry the Princess Marguerite of Bourbor 
second daughter of the Duc de Chartres 


Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, the United States 


| Minister, and Mrs. Lincoln, were received 


by the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House Monday. 


M. Carnot, President of the French ky 
public, in his youth served a regular ap 


| prenticeship In a carpenter’s shop, and is a 
| clever craftsman at that trade. 


Mrs. Garfield is said to enjoy an annual 
income of $21,000. Her total wealth is es 
timated at $440,000, most of whic! 
came from the Cyrus W. Field fund. 


Miss Theresa McAllister, a niece of Ward 
McAllister of ‘*400” notoriety, was married 
at New York Saturday to C. M. Ingersol 
nephew of ex-Gov. Ingersoll of Connect 
cut. 


a 


A letter from Paris says that M. cd 
Lessep’s name is rarely mentioned in the 
papers, and that he is never seen in society 
nowadays. A year ago he was the gran 


} Fra nceais. 


| aud 


| outside as well as those on their own roots; | 


| they are very apt to be winter killed. When 
rapid growth is required for inside use, the 
worked plants certainly have the advantage. 
| But it is an unnatural condition, and really 
| there seems no reason for it in most cases.” 


ALL competent authorities say Brigit’s 


| Disease has no symptoms of its own, but 
| presents the symptoms of other affections. 
Warner’s Safe Cure is universally recog-’ 
nized as a specific for Bright’s Disease. 
| That is why it cures so many other diseases 
| which are caused by the kidney affections. 
It restores the kidneys to healthy action. 


**The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring,’ 
are very pretty and very enjoyable, and 
provide much food for the poets, but the 
man of affairs and of practical sense is 
much more.concerned to find some suitable 
antidote for that all pervading feeling of 
languor, and that general run down sensa- 
tion which seizes him along with the open- 
ing of the buds. To such the ‘Great In- 
dian Wine Bitters of Dr. James M. Sol- 
omon, Jr., are of much greater interest 
than the flowers that bloom in the spring. 


Tue late Dr. Dio Lewis, whose name is a 
household word all over the globe, warmly 
endorsed the use of Warner’s Safe Cure in 
He said over his 
own signature: ‘“‘If I found myself a vic- 
tim of serious kidney trouble I would use 
Warner's Safe Cure.” 


most one of retirement. 


Jules Champagne, a Montreal magistrat« 
recently awarded $20 damages against Med- 
ard Paquette for attempting to kiss a girl 
against her will before he had popped th: 
question. 


A friend recently asked Secretary Blain 
about his health. The Premier paused for 
a moment, rubbed his hand across his brow 
said musingly: ‘‘Let me what 
newspaper did I read last?” 


see ; 


A Philadelphia lady says that Tolstoi is 
in great measure responsible for Miss Kate 
Drexel’s retirement from the world, she 
having been early impressed with his works 
—about the only fiction she permitted her- 
self to read. 


Secretary Proctor, who returned to Wash- 
ington Saturday afternoon, received a tele- 
gram on Monday from his home in Vermont 
announcing that his twelve-year-old son is 
dangerously ill, and the Secretary left at 1! 
o’clock for Rutland. 


Edmund Yates says that neither the 
Queen nor the Prince of Wales will visit 
Ireland this season. The Queen will spend 
a month at Balmoral, and the Prince of 
Wales is off to the Continent, where he is 
likely to remain until October. 


Mr. George Kennan, the Siberian travel- 
ler, has given up his Washington House. 
For the next year or two he will be busy 
with lecture engagements and in the sum- 
mer will live on Cape Breton Island, next 
neighbor to Professor Alexander Graham 
Bell. 


Hon. W. W. Thomas, Jr., the envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States, on Monday received offi- 
cial audience of King Oscar, at Stockholm 
Shortly after noon Mr. Thomas was waited 
upon at the Grand Hotel by Count Horn, 
master of ceremonies of the Swedish court, 
and conveyed in a royal carriage to the 
palace. 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the author- 
ess; lives in a very modest house on War- 
burton avenue, Yonkers. Her life is al- 
She goes to bed 


|about 2 o’clock in the morning and is not 


disturbed even if she does not awake unti! 
late in the afternoon. Mrs. Southwort! 
resides with her son, Dr. Southworth. 4 
kind-hearted second edition of his famous 
mother 


On application of George Simms, the au- 
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thor and journalist, a summons for the 
Duke of Cambridge, cousin of the Queen 


and commander-in-chief of the British 
{rmy, has been issued requiring him to 
appear in court and answer a charge of 
assault. Mr. Simms complains that while 
reporting a review he was jostled byj the 
crowd against the duke, who caught him 
by the coat and tore his collar. 


rms is a cheerful statement !—that 
{lphonse Daudet is at work on a_ book 
which is to be called ‘‘Mes Douleurs.” It is 
a study of his own physical ailments, which 
are registered with the most minute care. 
\{n acquaintance asked him not long ago 
when it would be published. Daudet looked 
at his questioner very seriously for a mo- 
ment and replied, ‘‘I am waiting till I feel 
worse, for there may be some fresh symp- 
toms to chronicle.” 


On Monday last President Diaz of Mexico 


received Mr. Ryan, the new United States 
iinister, in the presence of the other for- 
eign ministers, the members of the cabinet 
and various military and civil officers. The 
speeches made by the President and the new 

nister both expressed good feeling and a 
desire for harmony between the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Ryan created a favorable im- 
General Bragg, the retiring 
United States minister, has left for bome 
via the National Railroad. 


re ssion. 


Since the recent plot against the Czar’s | 
fe was discovered extra precautions have | 


been taken to guard the members of the 
Imperial family. The number of secret 
police has been strengthened and vigilance 
nas been increased at the approaches to the 
Imperial residences. No group of persons 
is allowed to collect in proximity to the 
Czar. The review of troops which the 


of Persia’s visit has been countermanded, 
owing to fear of the Nihilists. 


Charles Francis Adams has a habit of 
saying *‘a-w-w” between every two or three 
words when he isn’t just certain what he 
wants to say; that is a gross exaggeration 
of the similar mannerism that used to be 
common among poor preachers. When Mr. 
(dams gets warmed up to a subject, and 


his language flows freely, it isa reai pleas- | 


ure to hear him talk, whether one is inter- 
ested in the subject or not; but the way his 
vocal apparatus creaks and ‘‘a-w-w’s” while 
he is getting started is something excrucia- 
ting for the listener who once notices it, 
and then can’t help hearing it, as one hears 
the ticking of a clock after the ear has been 
called to it.—N. Y. Sun. 


Time Measurement. 

The American Analyst has this: ‘‘Why is 
our hour divided into sixty minutes, each 
minute into sixty seconds, etc? Simply 
and solely because in Babylon there existed 


by the side of the decimal system of nota- | 


tion, another system, the sexagesimal, which 
counted by sixties. Why that 
should have been chosen is clear enough, 
and it speaks well for the practical sense 
of those ancient Babylonian merchants. 


number | 


BOSTON COMMONW 


Selecting a School 
FOR NEXT AUTUMN. 


A little pains taken now by parents to ex- 
amine schools while in session may save 
much perplexity In the Summer vacation, 
when information must chiefly be second- 
hand. 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (Boylston 
street, Opposite the Art Museum), should 
be visited before June 12. It will be in 
session from 9 till 2, and the school-house 
will be open till 4. 
ready. 


New Catalogue now 


HENRY BACON’S PAINTING, 
“The End of a Long Day,’ exquisitely engraved, 
in tne frontispiece in the 


JUNE WIDE AWAKE, 


Which also contains OLIVE RISLEY 
most interesting story, 


SEWARD’S 


|THE NAUGHTIEST BOY | EVER MET, | 


and Mrs. FREMONT’S frontier story of 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, 


| the opening of CHARLES R. TAYLOR'S new serial, 


SIBYL FAIR’S FAIRNESS, 


and the sequel to MARGARET SIDNEY’'Ss “Peppers,” | 


|FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS FURTHER ON, | 


Czar had arranged in honor of the Shah | 


| with hosts of other delightful articles in the reada- 
}ble“*Men and Things,” an anecdote of the great 
| grandfather of PRESIDENT HARRISON. All for 
| 20 cents. For sale at the news stands, or sent post- 
by 
| 

| 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


| 864-366 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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BOSTON HOTELS. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 
Central location, unexceptionable table. 
HENRY B. RICE & CO., 
Hanover, near Washington Street. 


Beautiful Summer Resort, Sorrento. REVERE HOUSE. 
Yachting, Fishing, Beautiful |. . sta 
Drives, and Picturesque Scenery, | First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


ixtensive ¢ 7 : . vas .  Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
nee ct md Fine Hotel Accom parts of the city pass the door. 
« we 


The Cafe is unrivalled for the ex- | __7: ¥. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


cellence of its cuisine, | Tey 
Open from June Ist to October Ist PARKER HOUSE, 
MAGNIFICENT COTTAGE LOTS FOR SALE. | BOSTON. 
) 17 Milk St., Boston, | SUROPEAN PLAN. 
COMPANY'S OFFICES: } Main St., Sorrento, | BECKMAN & PUNCHARD 
. 


) Matin St., Bar Harbor | 
Proprietors. — 


Direct route to Sorrento by Boston & Maine Rail . caaiiomess 
ADAMS HOUSE. 


road, Eastern Division, and Boston & Bangor 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


steamers. The company’s steamer “Sorrento” | 

runs hourly during the season between Sorrento ‘ 
| Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 


and Bar Harbor; 20 minutes’ sail. 
YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN, 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
3. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 


ee 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


HOTEL SORRENTO, 


SORRENTO, MAINE, 
NEAR BAR HARBOR. 
Frenchman’s Bay and Mount Desert 


Land and Water Company, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 











CUTLER, MAINE. 


HOTEL CUTLE 


| 
| 
Will open on its third season June 25. For cir- | 
culars and terms address J.C. RYDER, Manager, | 
Cutler, Maine. | 

Or, 70 Devonshire Street. 


HOTEL WINTHROP. 


| b 
| ‘ 
Bark Rack Honse | Bowdoin and Allston Streets, Boston. 
| Beacon Hill, near State House and Common, 
j | noted for its excellent table and moderate prices. 


NANTASKET, MASS. ‘| (QOLIDGE HOUSE. 


OPENED JUNE 17th, BOWDOIN SQUARE, - - BOSTON. 


This house is situated on Jerusalem Road, W. P. COMEE, Proprietor. 


Hana Vite tena modern house ewer | THE NEW VICTORIA, 


jfamd. The beautiful modern house formerly 
—_— and os by 8. S. Rowe, situated direct- 
| ly opposite the ack Rock will be added to this ‘ 
| hotel. The annex contains 17 large rooms with “ann TERRES Ge Meter? 
| modern conveniences. Cor. of Dartmouth & Newbur Sts., 
| Applications for rooms can be made at | On the route of the Blus Cars marked “Vendome.” 
| Hotel Bellevue, 17 Beacon Street, Boston, BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
| Ss. R. SMITH, Manager. CHARLES A. GLEASON, Manager 
Hotel Bellevue, 

BEACON STREET. BOSTON. 

LUROPEAN PLAN 


8. R. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, 


Thé Brunswick is the finest hote) structure in New 
England. ete gral modern in all ita appoint- 
————~ | ments; elegantly finished; kept on the American 
jan. Location unsurpassed. Dartmouth street, 
bo wood avenue and Back Bay cars pass the 
otelevery three minutes. 

BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

Proprietors. 


TREMONT HOUSE 


h AMERICAN PLAN; 


CLIFTON HOUSE, — & Beacon Sts., Boston. 
H. M. HARTSHORN & CO 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS., , ; 

| Will open JUNE 18th, under the mana ement ae | 

| WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect | 





| DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE STANDISH HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 
| Most accessible to Boston of any summering place; 
| combines seaside and country. Reached by steam 
er—cool, no dust—or by rail to Hingham. Address 
J.W.G. GILMAN, 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
Hours i2to 1. Room 6. 


LAKE VIEW HOUSE, 


On LAKE POCOTOPANG, East Hampton, Conn. 
| Lovely lake 9 miles in circumference. Pleasant 
locality; charming scenery and nice drives; abso . 
lutely healthy; 600 feet above sea level, with good 
board, good company and good accommodations. 
| Send for illustrated circular. D. D. BROWN, 
Proprietor, East Hampton, Conn. 














NEW YURK HOTELS. 





There is no number which has so many di- | 
visors as sixty. The Babylonians divided | 
the sun’s daily journey into twenty-four 
parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each parasang, | 
or hour, was subdivided into sixty minutes. 
\ parasang is about a German mile, and | REY. Pao et GA BL tee ' . 
labw ig ‘ re P . “ KV. PROF ESSOL AMILTON, the renownet 

Baby — agra ae par ao Alriean, Phrsioloniat and Theraputic Soctans 20 | SEASHORE LO t Ss, 
gress made by the 8 auring one hour, | of London, England, has come to Boston and in- | "Aa , on 

the time of the equinox to the prog-ess | ee to locate here —aer The doctor has | = Bathory tote iy hee — 
made , ralke “ - oe , | acquire ld-w eputath r his MARVEL nest beach in Massachusetts, « 2€ , g 
made by a good walker during the same | #¢a\iret ® world-wive reputation for nis | gunning, fishing, boating and bathing, 20 minutes 
| to 


tions and location; first class table. Inquire at 45 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- 
| office address, Clifton, Mass. ‘Take cars for Clifton 
| on Eastern Division of » 6 RK. 
BENJAMIN P. W aa 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, | PFoprietors. 
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72. oo LOUS HEALING POWERS. He is the only person : 
time, both accompiishing one parasang. | of his race who has ever practiced and depot, Post Office and stores. Portable cottages | 
he whole course of the sun during the | publicly and _ scientifically demonstrated the | $25 upwards. 
fourteen equinoctial hours was fixed at | characteristics of individuals at sight, and CAPE COD BAY LAND CO., 
jalso told the diseased condition of the 





230 Washington St. 


twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia or 360 | human system and located the same. The doc- ‘ —— 
degrees. The system was handed on to the | tor’s remarkable power of discernment and suc- | ~—— ’ 
Greeks, and Hipparchus, the great Greek | ¢€8* in healing diseases of all kinds has been at- | K S 

hil ? he tho lived at Fy, B. C.. { tributed by some people to spiritwalistic influence, 
philosopher, who lived a Out 150 -C., in- |} but heis pot aspiritualist; on the contrary he is 
troduced the Babylonian hour into Europe. |a regularly ordained minister of the gospel, and | 

Ptolomy who wrote about 150 A. D., and | claims that his peculiar gift of ss, pain and | 
whose name still lives in that of the Ptole- — by the impression of his hands is from | 
maic system of astronomy, gave still wider| He treats all diseases and can be consulted by | 5 
currency to the Babylonian way of reckon- | - Coests of people at his office, No. 199 Pleasant | 19 & WA Ha le St 

"wate vielen etinnieeliin m4 “ sa¢ | Street. | W 

ing time. Itw tnt d along on the quiet The following are a few of the many press no- | y . 
stream of traditional knowledge through | tices he has received throughout the country. They | 1, the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston 
the Middle Ages, and, strange to say it | speak for themselves: : a 

sailed down safely over the Niagara of the | . “He ex oven, te eevee of his subjects.”— 

x . * . Syracuse Valiy Standard. 

French Revolution. For the French, when | “He Ganesh when he says are the characteristics, 

revolutionizing weights, measures, coins | the very thoughts, of some well-known gentlemen 

and dates, and subjecting all to the decimal | 2. room of this office.”—Syracuse Daily | 
system of reckoning, were induced by some | : 


The Best Lunch, 


~ “He created a great sensation in the reportorial 
unexplained motive to respect our clocks rooms of this office.’”—New Orleans Times (dem.) DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER 


“He cured me of heart disease and nervous de- | 


a catches lowe ials 2. | 
nd watches, and allowed our dials to re bility. Hole considered miracle by Other phys!- 


| 

main sexagesimal—that is, Babylonian— | ¢jans.°_wWa. Lewis, M. A., U. 8. Naval Academy, 
each hour consisting of sixty minutes. | Annapolis, Md. 
Here we see the wonderful coherence of the Bd suffered with neuralgia in my head and 

. yw am © . le s tet mbs partly paralyzed, and with nervous de- 
world, and how what we call knowledge is | bility, 15 years. br.J C- HAMILTON has made 
the result of an unbroken tradition of a | a new man of me.”—L. V. WILSON, Esq., Annapo- 
teaching descending from father to son.” _| lis, Md. i 

Office at 199 Pleasant Street till after June 5, 

| when the Doctor can be found at 165 Charles Street. 


Chauncy-Hall School. | i _ t. 
Next to home the most important infiu- 
ence brought to bear upona child is the 
school. Parents should always select the 
best. They should send their children to i ' ‘ | 





POPULAR PRICES. | 
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“STORAGE‘FOR FURNITURE, 


Merchandise, trunks, carriages, packages, etc 
People’s Storage Warehouse, 124 Norfolk avenu 
(next street above East Chester Park). Privat 
rooms $1.75 to $6 per month. Apply at 32 Pen 


ne a wee 9 e “es they — YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT 93 
© proud to speak. Such is Chauncy-Hall. Na SE ‘ — 
It is an old and distinguished school. Call PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL O08 


there (opposite Art Museum) from 9 to 4,| EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 
any time before the 12th of June, and see it | DIXON BROS., 
| 


for yourself. 41 and 42 Commercial Whart, | phone 222. 





| system of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda- = — 


‘Choicest Wines and Cigars. 


berion square, Room 13, or at buflding. Tele- 
Lea 


} .. (ae on: Sata? Gln abo. cx 
Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (qouneeting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in 
the heart of the Metropolis, je pony | all modern 
| and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. “The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
| passed by any in the country. Ho: se-cars to and 
|from almost every section of the city pass the 


| door every few seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


| Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
| 














EUROPEAN PLAN. 
| Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH 7 DeHKLYN, ied Proprietors 


ST.DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


CEUBOPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - + + Proprietor 



























NEW PATENT SEC 
TIONAL DRAPING FORM 
is pronounced by dress mak- 
ers incemparably best yet 
produced. The working 
parts Bessemer steel, not 
complicated, giving os 
Strength & Durability. 
Opens in four sections, mak- 
ing a bustle-shape, or not, at 
pleasurt. Waist opens from 
22 in. to 33 in. and instantly 
made any desired hip or 
skirt size, or height, on solid 
stand with casters. Twenty 
years’ experience enables 
us us to assert there is noth- 
ing for dress-makers or 
families as desirable, S. N. 
_ UFPFORD & SUN, 43 West Street, Headquarters 
© for all kinds Forms, Boston. 
as Ladies’ “Dress Figure Forms” to order, exactly 

oe size and figure; warranted. Send for circu- 
rB- 


a 


‘ 
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PASSING NOTES. 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such 
also will be the character of thy mind; for 
the soul is dyed by the thoughts.— Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, A. D. 150. 

Inteilect has been called the starlight of 
the brain. Religion is the starlight of the 
soul.—Ruskin. 

Shakespeare has no heroes; he has only 
heroines.— Ruskin. 

EK. A. Bryant says: ‘‘The attractions of 
the stage today belong largely to the cos- 
tumer’s art. Genius receives. it is true, the 
merit of appreciation; but less than genius 
wins and wears its laurels. A Siddons, a 
Cushman or a Janauschek stoops not to 
challenge the admiration or stimulate the 
idle curiosity of an indiscriminating public 
by the barbaric splendor of her toilet, nor 
secks ephemeral honors by vulgar display. 
Like music, like painting, the stage should 
be held sacred to consecrated yotaries of 
art. The true mission of dramatic art is to 
teach by object lessons the divine beauty of 
noble living. 

In 1880 there were fifty millions of people 
in this country, and about 882,000 more 
males than females. ‘That was only be- 
cause more males were born. The females 
live the longest. Of the centenarians 1,409 
were men and 2,607 were women. The boys 
start out nearly a million ahead and are in 
the majority until the sixteenth year, when 
the girls are a little more numerous. After 
that, first one and then the other is in the 
majority, the girls gradually gaining after 
thirty-six, and leaving the men far behind 
after seventy-five. To balance this longev- 
ity of the few males, in almost every State 
a few more boys are born; not many more, 
bot almost always afew. In only six of the 
forty-nine states and territories are more 
girls born, and in these States they are very 
slightly in excess—from eleven to eighty. 
These exceptions are Arizona, Delaware, 
Florida, Louisiaoa, Montana and North 
Carolina. The males are in the minority 
in almost all the Eastern States because 
many of the young men go West. All over 
the West there is an excess of men, and 
those who are not foreigners have been 
withdrawn from the States farther East 
In the new states and territories this is most 
noticeable. In Idaho, for instance, there 
are twice as many males as females, but the 
male infants are only a little in excess of 
the females. The West is drawing heavily 
on the manhood of the East.—lhiladelphia 

Times. 

In Michigan the Municipal Woman Suf- 
frage bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by 25 majority—yeas 58; nays 33. 

The higher education of women is ad- 
vancing everywhere. The Cherokee nation 
has just dedicated its new female seminary 
with great rejoicing. The whole cost of | 
building, etc., $200,000. This money comes 
from the lease of their lands to the cattle 
companies. 

What has become of the bill for the ap- 
pointment of women inspectors of facto- 
ries? 

Miss Mary Morgan and other ladies of 
Montreal are making a strong effort to have 
the advantages of the medical course at 
McGill University opened to women. 


Miss Kin Kato, who came to this country 
from Japan about five years ago to be edu- 
cated, has started for home via California. 
She took a course at the Salem Normal 
School andat Wellesley. She has embraced 
Christianity, and was recently admitted to 
membership in the Tabernacle Church, 
Salem, Mass. When she came to America, 
it was understood to be the desire of the 
Japanese government, that her religious 
ideas were not to be influenced, but that if 
she wished to adopt the Christian faith she 
should be at liberty to do so. 

Mrs. Fannie H. Carr, of Camden, N. J., 
has received a beautifully embossed testi- 
monial from the International Temperance 
Convention held in Melbourne, Australia, 
on the centennial of that far off city. It is 
an acknowledgment of her paper on ‘The 
Economic Side of the Temperance Ques- 
tion” which was sent by request to be read 
at the convention. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi ends a letter to 
the Woman’s Journal thus: ‘‘I regret to see 
the Woman Suffrage movement identified 
with a demand for sweeping, crude and im- 
practicable legislation, which, even if tem 
porarily successful, could never permanently 
be maintained, and is theoretically unjust 
This tendency to become absorbed in the 
Prohibition party, gives color to the asser 
tion that women do not care for the great 
and permanent movements of political life, 
but are only to be aroused by 
which can be rendered 
emotional, and this I 
makes a rejoinder. 

The Wellesley Courant College 
is to become an independent 
year, representing the college 
called the Wellesley Prelude 

Brookline has added another woman to 
the school board. 

Every woman in the town of Woodsdale 
Kan., voted at the last municipal election 

The twenty-two missionary societies in 
the United States, managed and sustained 
by women, support 751 missionaries. Last 
year they contributed $1,088,233, and since 
their organization have contributed 810,- 
335,124. 

Two of the Boylston prizes for declama- 
tion at Harvard College, were won by col- 
ored undergraduates, one first and the other 
fourth on the list. The competition took 
place as usual at the Sanders’ Theatre in 
presence of a large and interested audience 
The speaking was exceptionally good, and 
Clement Garnett Morgan and Edward Burg- 
hardt Du Bois are conceded to have fairly 
won their honors Mr. Morgan, who is un 
compromisingly black, chose a passage 

from Carl Schurz on the Emancipation Proc 
lamation, and rendered it in a manner to 
touch deeply those whose memories could 
bridge the chasm of a single generation. 

The achievements and discoveries 
| to add a new sense to man. We now pos- 
| sess well-printed photographs of vast and 
monstrous creations, guifs of chaos, like 
some of those strange nebulous masses in 
| Orion or the Pleiades, whose existence had 
| hardly been suspected four or five years 
ago. 

A photograph of the great nebula in An- 
| @romeda has recently been taken by Mr. 


BIN | Roberts of Liverpool, and it shows that 
Miss Rose E. Cleveland is going abroad | stupendous cosmical mass in an entirely 


in June, and is said to have accepted & posi-| new light. It is now seen to be composed 
tion in a young women’s boarding school in ‘of a huge central mass encircled by ring 
London, é | within ring, and presented in an inclined 

Miss Matilda Hindman has gone to Wash- | position to our line of sight so that its out- 
ington Territory to work for woman suf- 


some Issue 
passionate and 
regret.’ i oe 


Edition 


paper next 
girls, and 


seeln 


| line is strongly elliptical. This is regarded | 

frage. , ‘ | as confirmatory of La Place’s nebular theory 

The Honorable Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of | o¢ the origin of solar systems.—/Journal of 
Abbotsford, is preparing for the press | yap, 


some unpublished journals of her great- 
gradfather, Sir Walter Scott. 

Miss Zilpha Smith, of East Boston, has | 
been granted two months’ leave of absence | 
from her important post in connection with | 
the Associated Charities, and will go to 
ci rms to study the charity eo aT Connecticut will vote upon a prohibitory 
there. . z = aiid 

Queen Christina of Spain has promised j SmRanIENASS NORE Coton Z 
her support to the anti-slavery campaign in Rev. Chas. Garrett points out that £10,- 
Africa. The Spanish Society has work near | 000 is spent every day in Liverpool for 
its own doors, as slaves of both sexes are | strong drink. 
brought from the interior of North Africa; , j 
and sold in the open markets of Morocco. | 1 he general trade in smoking tobacco is 

Miss Blizabeth Strong, the young Cali- | said to have increased over fifty per cent. 
fornia artist, who has made a reputation at | during the past year. 

Paris as a painter of animals, and especially The Knights of Labor in Kentucky are 
of dogs, has been temporarily disabled. | crusading against the saloon. Many gates 
While painting her picture for the Salon, | of death have been closed through their ef- 
the turpentine she was using caught fire | forts. 

and burned her hands severely. oR ? 

Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer’s neat volume of | Iwo girls under the age of nineteen are 
poems, ‘Flowers of the Night,” the publi- sole proprietors of a newspaper published 
cation of which was interrupted by the | '™ New Orleans and devoted to the interests 
death of her husband, is expected to ap- | Of women. 
pear this month. It is known that Mr. | 
Pfeiffer, who was ® man of varied accom- 
plishments, was virtually the editor of his 
wife’s works, which passed out of her 
hands into his almost as soon as committed 
to paper. In a = oe Six years ago in southern California there 
the issue of ‘‘Flowers of the Night” is re-| was nota solitary organization of the W. 
sumed by his widow at the earliest possible | C. 7 U. ; ce | wa are eighty unions, 
moment. with a membership of 2000. 

Miss Austa Hansteen, w ho has spent sev- A genuine ‘‘suicide club” is said to have 
eral years in this country, has just returned | heen on “i : 4 Rex . 

3 ganized ina Connecticut saloon not 
to her home in Norway. There she will be | wae >. Bene of thao eas te 
well able to aid the cause of equal rights |) - — ne Uh anagge a eee uel 
for woman, which is assuming large pro-|*" Wi J Own OUs wher Orains. 
portions in that country. Miss Hansteen 
is a woman of fine education in science, 
literature and art. 


TEMPERANCE. 


New Hampshire W. C. T. U. is avout to 
build a home for friendless women. 


It may be a glorious thing to pull a 
drunken man out of ahole. But it is an in- 
finitely more glorious thing to plug up tne 
hole.—Major Hilton. 


I have prescribed no form of alcoholic 
drink, fermented or distilled, for internal 
‘use in the treatment of disease for forty 


| ered ata seasonable hour, any where in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


years, and find uo need for any. —Dr. N. 8. 
Davis. 


The four years’ course of study provided 
by the W. C. T. U. for the evangelists and 
deaconesses, requires as a principal obliga- 
tion the mastery of the revised English Bi- 
ble. The study is pursued on a strictly sci- 
entific plan and it is believed will establish 
faith and hope upon a scientific basis 


Temperance newspapers are full of sta- 
tistics aud testimonies of leading men en- 
dorsing the results of prohibition in Kansas. 
Here is a woman’s verdict: ‘‘Do tell every- 
body who has drinking relatives to bring 
them to Kansas. It is better to make great 
financial saerifices than to remain where the 
open saloon tempts the weak-minded to 
ruin.” 


The California Voice says that if the 
laborers of the nation would expel the grog 
and tobacco shop and then be half as lib- 


eral in making investments in railroads, 
banks, tenement houses, business blocks, 
steamships, factories, flour mills, ete., they 


could in ten years have a labor union, in- 
vested capital of 6,350 millions, and an 
income of 317 inillions a year, allowing 
only five per cent a year on the investment. 

An appalling statement 
committee on minors 


is made by the 
in the twelfth annual 
report of the society for the prevention of 
crime in New York City. It is as follows 
‘Careful investigation shows that at least 
150,000 children, mostly very young, are in 
the habit of daily visiting the saloons of the 
city It is a fact well known to your com- 
mittee that in a large number of drinking 
places bar-tenders are in the habit of giving 
little pennies to 


them to patronize their places. 


ones candies and induce 


\ statement is going the rounds of the 
press making serious charges against Miss 
Frances E. Willard and other officers of the 
National W. C. 'T. U., respecting the man- 
agement of the National Temperance Hos- 
pital. ‘This article conveys the impression 
that the board of trustees of that institu- 
tion unite in making these charges; nothing 
is farther from the truth. The change in 
the management of the hospital was made 
by unanimous vote of the board of trustees 

Dr. Burnett being a member of the board 
not one of whom, excepting Dr. Burnett, 
has ever thought of repudiating that action, 
or of making any charges against the 
National officers. 


In an add¢ess in 
United States Geological Survey, Professor 
Gilbert gave the following interesting in- 
formation regarding the recession of the 
ground under Niagara Falls: The estimate 
is that for the past forty-four years the 
falls have receded at the rate of 2 4-10 feet 
inayear. The Horseshoe Falls are at the 
head of the gorge, and the American Falls 
at the eastern side; but the time was when 
both were together, before the little point 
called Goat Island was reached. The re- 
cession is more rapid at the centre than on 
the sides. As the crest of the Horseshoe 
Falls retreats the water tends to concen- 
trate there, and the time will probably come 
when the sides of the present falls will have 
become dry shores. The gorge is known to 
be 35,000 feet long. A calculation has 
shown that on this basis the falls began to 
wear away the rock of the escarpment near 
Lewiston about 7900 years ago. 





Ladies’ Hair Store 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS, 


22 WINTEB STREET, BOSTON. 
Over Stowell’s Jewelry Store. 
ANTHONY L.ALMBDA. 


If You Are Dissatisfied 


With Your Milk send a postal card for team 
aall and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliy. 


Bostow 
One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 


A. BR. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica 


BUT svgrred_free 


i ; Insane Perso 


ns Restored. 
Dr. KLINE’S GREAT 
Jor all Bras & NERvE DISEASES. Only sure 








NERVE RESTORE 








Sor Nerve 4 
INPALLIRE® if taken as directed” "after 
suse. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 


it patie: they paying express charges on box wh: 
foatioed, Band names, P.O. and ex enipens of 
afflicted to DR. KLINE. 831 Arch St., iladel Pa. 
__ See Drugeists. BE WARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS 





pm TO LET IN HINGHAM consisting of 
about 20 acres of mowing, pasture, and til 
land, under good cultivation: within 10 minutes 
of Steamboat wharf, Downer Landing, and 
15 minutes from steam cars. Fine estate 
for poultry farm and market farming; excellent 
market for products. Address 





A.B.C., 
Commonwealth Office, 25 Bromfield Street. 





KENTUCKY FAVORITE. | 


Ty old_ Kentucky Favorite Whiskey is relia- 
ble. Itis 5 years old and each bottle carries 
its chemical an» ysis. Every Family should have 
it for Medicina: . se; $3 per gallon; $8 per dozen 
quars, or $9 for two doz. pints. FISHER & 
FAIRBANKs, 19 Exchange St. 


Washington before the | 





MASSACE 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & (4 


Mrs. Faxon bas been very successful in the treat 
ment of obstinate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Deb; 
ity, Anamic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aiimens;, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given 
Massage. 

OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 

noons. 


35C, DINNERS 


Why pay 50 cents for a DINNER, when for 35 
cts. you can be served at the “HOME” CAFE, 7 
Hay v;rd Place (two doors from Washingto: 
Street)‘ It is retired, quiet and NEATLY kept 
supplied with everything the market affords, « 
couke 1 to rfection. Promptly and polit 
served. HOME COOKING a es not 
name but in reality. Come and be convince 
A convenient place for Ladies to Lunch. 

J. PATTERSON, Prop. 


aa Send forPrice List. Telephone 055 


MOORE & WOODS, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Ceurt, Reom 5, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines ena bc 
us to execute every description of Laundry wor 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

OUR SPECIALTY: 
HIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


_ Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 


Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 


10 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 
Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH’S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 2531-2. 


YOUR own 
IN Fone isi 
3 . ster Shells, 






S Flour & ( Ory; im the 
SoiMOMILL ee 
OAS: : ae tis ud 


We have used the Vegetable Anwathetic over a 
year exelusively in our practice, for extraction of 
teeth and minor surgical operations, repeatedly in 
heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 
etc., where patients were so feeble as to requil< 
assistance in walking, many of them under me: 
ical treatment, and the results have been al! w« 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation nor depres 
sion. We heartily recommend it to all as the 
anzxsthetic of theage. FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS, 

January, 1885. Lee Hall, Lynn, Maes. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 

A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an 
esthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life 
giving property, and tends to predace convulsions 

and su en and sometimes death) 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
| those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profe-- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgecas, dent 
| ists and private families supplied with. this vapor 
| iquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
| as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fe¢ 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 
a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac 
} tured by unprinciph porsses, and palmed of 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 
Physicians and Dentists are cortially invited to 





calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


Street, Noston. 


378 Tremont 
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TILL HE COME, |not be led to blunder in our judgments of 
“Till he eunat agin’ eh thn words | men’s conduct by their beautiful writings. work needed to be entirely mechanical, 
Linger on the trembling chords A gift for right behavior with the acquisi- since the intellect had slumbered with the 
Let the little while between 7 tion of it by unintermitted exertions is in- | senses. But the development came slowly 


In its golden light be seen ; Fi 
Let us think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that “till he come.” 


When the weary ones we love I 
Enter on their rest above, 
seems the earth so poor and vast, 
All our life joy overcast? € 
Hush! be every murmur dumb; 
It is only “till he come.’’ 


Clouds and conflicts round us press, I 
Would we have one sorrow less? I 
All the sharpness of the cross, 

All that tell the worid is loss, 
Death and darkness and the tomb 


~Beckersteth. 


“The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the moin; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven— 
All's right with the world.” 
-Robert Browning 





ATTAINMENT. 


growing towards maturity and disinterested 
benevolence is no longer regarded a myth 
Every day increases our wonder and ad- | Or an impossibility. 


BY KEV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 





tion at the attainments of man. In all 

spheres of human inquiry and activity, 
we find persons gifted with insight into the 
st abstruse subjects, or capable of pro- 

ug results not long ago considered im- 
ssibli In fact every great man, every 

d woman is a marvel of superiority to 
me else, and a prophecy of the ability 
iman nature to accomplish its desires and 
Not only in technical sciences, 

manufactures, commerce, inventions, 
liscoveries, but also in moral, spiritual and 

social matters man has proved himself com- 
etent and successful. We have genius 
splayed in poetry, mathematics, physical 
id intellectual sciences,—and so remarka- 
le was Jesus in his appreciation and ab- 
sorption of the religious spirit, that he has 
been and is worshipped as the Supreme 
Being. 

Moreover humanity, whatever that may 

ean, Whether human potency, the best 

ecimens of the race, or accumulated 
hievements has been exalted to the same 
rone, given to Christ. 

We should therefore be very slow to as- 
limits to what may or can be accom- 

shed by human beings. The sufficiency 
of human nature that of any | 
other manifestation of the Absolute Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness. 

It isnot an uncommon thing, however, 
for people to be discouraged on account of 
not realizing the full fruition of their 
noral ideals. Some go so far as to resolve | 
to think no more, and drown their disap- 
ointment in the trivial details of every- | 
lay life; but brave apostles and eloquent | 
reachers insist upon our ability and duty 
to make our lives sublime, to let our high 
thoughts and aspirations have free course, 
without despairing of their influence upon 
our characters and attainments. The in- 

ngruity between profession and practice, 
public manifesto and private disposition, 
gifts and character, theory and conduct 
nay be partially accounted for by the very | 
nature of the case. What we desire and | 
ought to be must necessarily always go be- | 
fore us to bid us follow. Ittakes years and 
centuries to appreciate and appropriate 
great truths and noble motives, with whose | 
words we have beer familiar from child- | 
hood. 

We must not expect to live at 
worthily of our highest conceptions, but 
nevertheless should press forward, hoping 
ever to live nearer to them. Consistency is 
arare jewel, but consistency does not mean 
a fixed conformity, but fidelity to a ruling 
motive. Sensible people are not concerned 
at the charge of inconsistency where they 
follow their convictions and accept the con- 
sequences of new light. We need the cour- 
age of our convictions to be true to our 
present realizations. To be a commanding 
power in society we must appreciate and 
embody in an unusual degree aspirations 
common to all mankind. 

Man after all is not such a bundle of in- 
consistencies, nor is life such a failure and 
disappointment as has been alleged. In 
every age we have had satisfactory attain- 


tentions. 


sion 


surpasses 


ments of goodness, happiness, success, not- | 


withstanding the apparent impracticability 
of abstract propositions and spiritual de- 


sires. We have had eminent living exam- 
ples of conduct in harmony with truth, 


of love, joy and peace in the practice of 
moral and spiritual laws, and are to have 
more and more of them in the new under- 


standing of the component parts and func- | 


tions of human nature and social existence. 
Human nature of course has developed on 
the lines of least resistance, and given a 
Inistaken notion of an inherent inconsist- 
ency between sensual, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual and social) tendencies. ‘There is in 
fact no such inherent conflict between dif- 
ferent parts of our complex nature, and we 
can handle ourselves to better advantage by 
appreciating the office of each and every 
faculty and make surer attainments of our 
zh ends and aims. 

We 


caninake allowauces for diserepancies 


in actual and sentimental phenomena, and 


reason, conscience to insure actual experi- 


and realizing are more frequently found to- 
gether. 


weigh people more by gheir dispositions, 
| their moral habits. 
Only whisper, “till he come.”’ ject to fogs of untruth. 
still 
physiological 
minority of infidels, skeptics, cynics is still 
large; but reason 
lionaires are pouring out their money for 
public improvemerts, churches are relying 
more on 
venerated systems of divinity are crumbling 
into 
shaped upon mutuality, philosophy is based 


taken it for 
together for 
prvealence of superstition, disease, 
rance, cruelty, inhumanity, disasters of all 


necessary for their fulfillment? 


|} of justice, truth and love inall our rela- 


{manifest in the 


| proved course of daily 


Perkins 
| Boston, last week, called out 
} esting statements concerning her remarka- 
| ble life.. She was, says the Boston Journal, 
}a cultivated woman, fairly well acquainted 


lispensable to the realizing of high ideals, 


and we are now acting accordingly. We 
are applying ourselves as never before to 


yractical ways of educating body, mind, 


nce of life’s highest blessings. Idealizing 
Illusions are not so frequently de- 
usions. We are not so 
vy special gifts or wonderful talents. We 


We are still sadly sub- 
As a whole we are 

importance of 
laws, and the 


far from feel ng the 


and social 


is in the ascendant, mil- 


doing good for their religion, 


dust, capital and labor are being 


m induction and deduction, the race is 


If the world from time immemorial has 
granted that all things work 
good, notwithstanding the 


igno- 


kinds, can we with our retrospect of the 
progress of man in science, art and reli 
gion doubt the practicability of our highest 
ideals, or the attainment of conditions 
Does it fol- 
low that because we are not now mature 
enough to realize the supreme importance 


tions, that we never shall be or that our 
descendants never will be? More than this, 
has man ever been an exception to the suc- 
cess of the universe? 
minerals, plants and animals and all wrong 
with man? Is the absolute good clearly 
of the universe ob- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


yet assuredly. 


were given to her, but even in acquiring 
that art she was slower than are most blind 
children. 
months was thus described by Dr. Howe in | 
his report: ‘It has been ascertained, beyond 
the possibility of-doubt, that she cannot | 
sasily captivated |see a ray 
sound, and 
smell, if she has 
dwells in darkness and stillness, as profound 
as that of a closed tomb at midnight. Of 
beautiful 
pleasant 
nevertheless, she seems as happy and play- 
ful as a bird or a lamb; and the employment 
of her intellectual faculties, or acquirement 
of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, 
which is plainly marked in her expressive 
features. 
has all the buoyancy and gayety of child- 
hood. 


happy 
and will busy herself for hours; if she has 
no occupation, she evidently amuses herself | 
by imaginary dialogue or by recalling past 
impressions ; 
spells out names of things which she has 
recently learned in the manual of the deaf 
mutes. 
seems to reason, reflect and argue; if she 
spells a word wrong with the fingers of her 
right hand 
left, as her teacher does, in sign of disap- 
probation; if right, then she pats herself 
upon 
sometimes purposely spells a word wrong 
with the left 
moment 
Is itall right with | right hand strikes the 
rect it.” 


| 


At the age of nine, lessons in writing 


Her condition at the end of 16 


of light, cannot hear the least | 
never exercises her sense of 
any. Thus her mind 


sounds and 
conception ; 


sights and sweet 
odors she has no 


She never seems to repine, but 


She is fond of fun and frolic, and 


if she has her knitting or sewing, 


she counts with her fingers or 


In this lonely self-communion she 


she instantly strikes it with her 


the head, and looks pleased. She 


hand, 
laughs, 


looks roguish for a 
and then with the 
left as if to cor- 


and 


Steadily increasing her powers, Laura 


rest finally became a great example of acquired | 
scured in man? Perhaps man is no more | ability under the most disadvantageous | 
able to explain the whys and whierefores | circumstances. ‘The senses of smell and 


of his vicissitudes than is the plant or min- | ¢ 


eral its origin and destiny, for ‘‘God is his 


detect pungent odors and tell the difference 


own interpreter,” and the only one to make |} 


things plain. It however possible 
for people to think deeply without misgiv- 
ing of the result, to feel assured that new 
visions will assimilate themselves to an im 
conduct and pro- 
duce a higher type of worthiness. The art 
of right living is indissolubly connected 
with the science of right living. The ab- 
sorption must sooner or later be effected. 


seelis 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
The death of Laura Bridgman, the noted 
blind and deaf mute that occurred at the 


Institute for the Blind in South 
many inter- | 


with the world and its life, as far as it was | 
in the power of language, without physical 
demonstration, to convey ideas. 

She was born in Hanover, N. H., Dec. 21, 
1829, and when but two years of age was | 
attacked severely with scarlet fever that‘ 
deprived her of sight, hearing, speech, | 
power of smell, and at the same time im- 
paired her taste. In this sad condition she 
was carried, at the age of 8, to the Perkins 


once | Institution. Dr. Samuel G. Howe at once 


|}took her under his personal charge. He 
began his seemingly almost hopeless task 
of instruction by placing before Laura the 
word ‘‘knife,” whichewas printed in raised 
letters on a slip of paper, and moving her 
fingers over it as the blind do in reading. 
Then she was given the knife, so that she 
could feel the label on it, and the sign indi- 
cating likeness, which was made by placing 


was conveyed to her. By repeating this 
process with other articles she was led to 
understand that the words represented the 
objects to which they were affixed, and she 
showed great pleasure at 
first lesson. Then the operation was re- 
versed, and the labels having been given to 
her, she would search for the article and 
designate it by this means. To form words 





metal types, and in less than three days she 
learned the order of all the letters of the 
alphabet. In about two months she began 
|to use alphabetical signs as made by the 


V 


aste returned to a degree, se that she could 


yy taste between articles of food which | 
vere dissimilar, though neither sense was a | 


source of much pleasure or much profit to | 
her. The single sense of touch reached a | 
much higher degree of cultivation and 


perceptive power than was ever attained in 


used to interpret the waves of air upon her 
face, she could tell in walking on the street 
whether buildings abutted closely upon the 
sidewalk or there was an open space inter- 
| vening. 
perceive in 
mates of the Perkins Institution 
same 
walk 
boards. 
rately, by means of 
waves, whether a building she was passing 
was of 
several scientists made an interesting test | 
of Miss 
They undertook to measure the 
at which she was able to detect the separa- 


| points with the finger tips, he will be able 


|could distinguish the separated points was 


| the tongue is even more sensitive in touch 


side by side the forefingers of each hand, | 


mastering her | 


} 


from letters she was supplied with sets of | 


fingers, examining an object and learning | 


its name by placing her right hand over 
that of her teacher, who spelled it with her 
fingers. 
herself, and was delighted with the finger 


alphabet as being much easier and more | 


rapid in application than the old method 
with types. After she had learned about a 
hundred common nouns, she was taught 
the use of verbs, then of adjectives, and 
the names of individuals. 

The extraordinary feat of starting the 
education was thus begun. The difficulty 
can be the better appreciated when one re- 
members that she never could have the 
itest recollection of the use of two chief 


senses Which she had lost, sight and sound, 


Then she learned to spell words | 


land take delight in. 


Was popularly 
The barrels of pork were marked *F. A., 
Ue. Bey 
facetious employe of Mr. Wilson. 


of our language, like 
( 
phrases, which refer to important events in 
the history of the Republic. 
canoe 
newed force and vitality since their adop- 
tion by 
fame, in the naming of two of his great 
standard remedies, the principal one known 
as Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla. 
are based 
used by our ancestors in the cure of the 
;}common ailments to which 
| labors rendered them liable in the good old 
Log Cabin days. 


15 


ee - — = 


and that the rudiments of the educational | Baptist [Church, with which her parents 
| were connected. 
and the sad parting from her teacher so 
affected her health that she again fell criti- 
cally ill. 
sonably good, one reason of this being her 
freedom from care and anxiety and her reg 
ular system of life. 


In 1876 Dr. Howe died, 


But as a rule her health was rea- 


ORIGIN OF “UNCLE SAM.” 


Speculation has recently arisen regarding 


the origin of the term ‘Uncle Sam” as ap- 
plied to the United States government. 


In the war of 1812, between this country 


and Great Britain, Elbert Anderson, of New 
York, purchased in Troy, N. Y., a large 
|amount of pork for the American army. 


It was inspected by Samuel Wilson, who 
known as ‘Uncle Sam.” 


the lettering being done by a 


When asked by fellow-workmen the 


meaning of the mark (for the letters U. S. 
for United States were then almost entirely 


when playing with the rest of the children | new to them), said “he did not know, 
her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the | unless it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
group. When left alone she seems very | Sam ” alluding to Uncle Sam Wilson. ‘ 


The joke took among the workmen, and 


passed currently, and ‘‘Uncle Sam” himself 
being present, was occasionally rallied on 
ithe increasing extent of 
Soon the incident appeared in print, and the 
joke gained favor rapidly, till it penetrated 
and was recognized in every part of the 
country, and, says John Frost, the Boston 
historian, will no doubt continue so while 
the United States remains a nation. 


his possessions. 


It is now firmly imbedded in the Mosaic 
) ‘Tippecanoe,” ‘‘Log 
abin, short but expressive 


and other 


Both ‘‘Tippe- 
and ‘‘Log Cabin” have taken on re- 


” 


Hon. H. H. Warner; of Safe Cure 


They 


upon formule so successfully 


their arduous 


The name of Warner’s Safe Cure, like- 


wise, will be held in high esteem, as familiar 
as a household word, while it continues to 
| cure 
}which the 


the worst forms of Kidney Disease, 


medical profession confesses 


nother human being. By this sensealone she | itself unable to do. 


still, she could 
-and other in- 
have the 
power—whether a fence lining the 
was made of pickets or of solic 
Laura was able to perceive accu- 
reflected heat or ne | 


More wonderful 
the same way 


Some 


brick or wood. time ago 
of touch. 


distance 


Bridgman’s delicacy 


tion of two points. If one takes, for in- | 
stance, two pins, and holds them together 


with points side by side, and touches the 


to feel but one point. The experimenter 
can distinguish two points instead of one 
when they are froman eighth to a sixteenth 
of an inch apart. ‘T’wo very fine needles 
were used in the experiments with Miss 
Bridgman, and the distance at which she 


infinitesimal. With most people the tip of 


Colonel 
| longevity list of the army. 
| the academy as a cadet in 1819, but in yeats 
ihe follows 
| Harney, being now in his eighty-fifth year, 
| Robert E. Clary of the retired list being 
|of the same age, according to the Army and 
| Navy Journal. Of other officers over eighty 





than the fingers. In Miss Bridgman’s case 
this rule did not hold good. A rare treat 
for Miss Bridgman at one time was a visit 
to the Waltham watch factory. There she 
found delicacy of workmanship which her 
exquisite sense of touch could appreciate 
She became wonder- 
fully enthusiastic over what was shown her, 
and when a watch movement was presented 
to her she was quite overjoyed. Much of 
her spare time after that was spent in care- 
fully putting together and separating the 
delicate mechanism of wheels and springs. 

Laura acquired a knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, philosophy, geography, history 
and other studies that at the beginning 
would have seemed impossible for her ever 
to comprehend. Her ability to read char- 
acter was wonderful and her thoughtfulness 
for friends was noted. When the great 
famine in Ireland occurred she bought with 
money which her own work had earned, a 
barrel of flour to send to the sufferers, and 
at other times gave evidence of a charitable 
nature. 

In 1852, when she was 23 years of age, 
she returned to her father’s house in Han- 
over, but soon became so homesick for the 
Institution that she was actually made seri- 
ously sick. Dr. Howe at once brought her 
back, and at the Blind Asylum she ever 


after remained, though she frequently made | 


trips to other places. In 1863, while on a 
brief visit to her native place, she was bap- 
tized and admitted to membership in the 


The death of 


Hannibal 


General Harney leaves 
Day at the head of the 
Day entered 
behind 


considerably General 


we have now in our army Philip St. G. 
Cooke, Joseph Holt, Benjamin W. Brice, 
ay po W. Cullum, Robert H. K. Whitely, 
*rofessor William H. C. Bartlett (eighty- 
five), Daniel P. Whiting, Levi C. Bootes, 
Charles M. Blake, Jeremiah Porter, Reuben 
M. Potter, who is in his eighty-eighth year, 
and Second Lieutenant Michael Moore, who 
is about as old as General Harney was, 
being now in his nineticth year. Indeed, 
Moore entered the army before Harney, hay- 
ing enlisted in the Thirteenth Infantry as a 
musician April 13, 1812. Taking his enlisted 
service into account he heads the longevity 
list, so far as date of entry into the service 
is concerned. ‘This is a goodly list of four- 
teen octogenarians. 
The remains of the late Miss Mary 
Whately have been interred at Cairo, 
among the people whom she loved and to 
whose welfare she devoted her life. It was 
in the winter of 1860-61 that she was led 
first to visit Egypt in search of health, and 
moved by pity for the neglected girls about 
her, she gathered a few of them together 
into a small school. In this work she re- 
ceived the voluntary help of two Syrian 
gentlemen, Messrs. Shakoor, who continued 
to work with her until they both died, a 
few years later. Beginning ina very small 
way, Miss Whately’s school rapidly came 
into notice, and when at last State educa- 
tion was taken up, the Mahometan Govern- 
ment of Egypt showed their appreciation of 
her good services by granting her a yearly 
subsidy, although she never concealed her 
colors, but let every one know that her 
school was avowedly Christian. It contains 
now about 400 boys and 250 girls. To her 
school Miss Whately added a medical mis- 
sion, which has relieved much suffering, 
especially in cases of eye disease. 
Warner’s Safe Cure removes headache, 
deafness, nausea and convutsions. Why? 





Because these troubles are symptoms of 
| malaria (uric acid poisoning). ‘‘Reynold’s 
| System of Medicine” says of the symptoms 
of uraemia: ‘‘They generally begin insidi- 
ously, with headache and vomiting, fol- 
lowed by heaviness, indifference and somno- 
lence, succeeded by general convulsions and 
coma.” 
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Absolutely Pure. 


The 
stren 
than fhe ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short 


A marvel of purity, 
More economic al 


wder never varies. 
and wholesomeness. 


Sotd only in 


eight alum or phosphate powders. 
os - i COMPANY, 106 


ans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Wall Street, N. Y. 





THE LARGEST 


Financial: Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - 


President. 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Sxecurtry with protection fo 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company’s Building, 95 Milk St., 


BOsTon, Mass. 


GEO. S. PARKER, 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND 


INSURANCE, 


27 Hilby Street, an 24 Exchange Place. | 


The Adams & Westlake 


OLL, Are recognized as 
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—~,|BEST. Don’t heat 

GAS 
when you can do 
all your COOKING 
STOVES * |NEW No. 13 Stoves, 
SEE THUEM AT HEADQUARTERS, 


up your house 
COUKING 
with one of our 
138 CORNHILL. 





INSTRUCTION. 
‘CALIXA LAVELLEE, 


Piano, Harmony & Composition. | 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


tive bath or the cool, 


wale 


mankind 


| to 
phase of life better 


fully meets the 


$60,000,000 
of a serious kidney 


|of the University of the city of 
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WHAT HELPS NERVOUS WOMEN. 


But how shall we control nerves so as not 
to make bad worse in the end? By means 
simple and old as rature, the warm, seda- 
not cold, one, as pre- 


ferred; by breathing purest air, by delicate, 


nutritive food, and, most of all, by the 
great, safe magnetizer and healer, the 


power of the sun. It may be necessary to 
renew every drop of blood and atom of the 
body, but the result is priceless. Rest in 
the open air and mild sunshine is the best 
hypnotism for nerves. A lounge on a 
porch or by an open window, where the 
sun may fall on the lightly-clad person, the 


head being shaded, is the best cure for 
spinal or neuralgic ailments. The liquid 
foods sold so largely are valuable in the 


beginning, as they lighten the work of di- 
gestion, and one gets a pretty complexion 
using them. Bromides and such 
compelling drugs should be gradually left 
off for hot salt-water baths, which are the 
best nerve tonics after pure air and sun. 
Sleeping when sleepy is an excellent pre- 
scription, and nervous folk often feel sleepy 
by 5 and 6, and would insure good rest by | 


nerve- | 


| Serofula with great success 


going to bed then as quickly as possible. | 


It is no more than the divas of the opera 
do on off nights, to keep their nerves and 
complexions. Eating little and often, as 


one feels like it, is a good rule for nervous 
women, who often starve themselves into 
chronic disability to digest. 

The best massage for nerves is gentle, 
firm rubbing with the light hand of a 
healthy, bright-eyed, clear-complexioned 
nurse A sponge bath, followed by skillful 
massage, will relieve the worst 
nerves. In short, being as comfortable as 
circumstances allow is the very 
to be given in nerve diseases. 
ne a treatment is the 

be recommended, for the nerves 
their condition in the face, and the 
cross-patching of fine lines they leave when 
| disordered is fatal to beauty. Yet wrinkles 
| disappe ar with health like writing by invisi- 
ble ink. The tenderest, wisest, finest of 
have been intensely nervous men 
and women. It is time we understood how 
reguiate and appreciate this strange 


best 
Lntelligent 
best cosmetic 


Toe Lare Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 
nent writer and physician, wrote 
lished in Scribner’s Magazine: ‘‘It 
that many of the best proprietary medi- 
cines of the day are more successful than 
many physicians, and most of them are 
first discovered and used in actual medical 
practice. When, however, any shrewd per 
knowing their virtue, foreseeing their 


the emi- 
and pub- 
is a fact 


son 


|popularity, secures and advertises them, 
jthen, in the opinion of the bigoted, all 
| virtue went out of them.” The late Dr. 
| Dio Lewis, in speaking of Warner’s Safe 
Cure, says: “If [ found myself the victim 


“we I 
Dr. R. 


would use 


| your preparation.’ - Gunn, M. D., 


| author of Gunn's New ee aoa Handbook 


of Hygiene and Domestic Medicine, says 


it am willing to acknowledge and com- 


mend thus 
Safe Cure.” 


frankly the value of Warner's 
The celebrated Dr. Thompson 
New York, 


| says: ‘More adults are carried off by 
|chronic kidney disease than by any other 
malady except ronmneecinncteal 

FREDERICK T. Rewanrs, M. D., Physi- 
|cian to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
University of London, Eng., says: ‘Loss 
|of appetite, loss of eyesight, dyspeptic 
}Symptoms, irregularities of the bowels, 
are some of the symptoms of advanced 


kidney disease. Warner’s Safe Cure cures 
these troubles, because it removes the 


cause, and putting the kidneys in a healthy 
condition, enables them to expel the poison- 
ous or waste matter from the system. This 
is why Warner’s Safe Cure cures so many 
symptoms that are called diseases. 
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DR. JAMES M. SOLOMON JR.’S, 


GREAT INDIAN WINE BITTERS! 


Greatest Kidney and Liver Cure and Blood Purifier Known to Man. 


The greatest Liver and Kidney Cure known to man is recommended to dyspeptics and sufferers ¢, 
Indigestion; to victims of Kidney and Liver Complaints; to all who have impure blood or scror, 


to the bilious and constipated; to those who bave poor appetites; to nervous and debilitated p¢, 
sons; and tw all who find that a stomach out of order is the beginning of debility of the y, 
powers. Successfully used for Torpid Liver and Bilious Diseases, indicated by loss of a), 
tite, sick headache, drowsiness and constipation. Dyspepsia and Indigestion, indicate ' 


acidity, distress after eating, gnawing pain in the stomach, burning and choking sensations, yomju,. 
bad vreath, coated tongue, costiveness, distressing dreams, melancholy and dread of societ 
enses of the Blood, indicated by wasting of strength, blanched complexion, cold ext 
eruptions, boils, cagbuncles, salt rheum, erysipelas, scrofula and general debility. 


WHY THEY ARE CALLED WINE BITTERS. 


Because al) Bitters are prepared with either Alcohol or Whiskey to prevent them from ferme 
ing, where we have added the sufficient quantity of Grape Wine, making them instead of a beyer 


a pure Herbal medicine. ne 
WINE BITTERS. 


Opinions, E+ tracts and Condensations from the Medical Profession. 
SALEM, Mass. | ATTLEBORO, Mass 
| have used INDIAN WINE BITTERS in cases of | I have used INDIAN WINE BITTERS extensive 
: jin all blood diseases with the best results« 
JOSEPH TABER, M.D. | WATSON H. HARWOOD, M. p 


W OONBOCK}I T, R.J 


eMittes 


BALTIMORE, 
BITTERS in Kidney | 


Mb. 


I have used INDIAN WINE 


INDIAN WINE BITTERS are a Valuable Mea 
eomplaint and it has surpassed my expectations. | cine in all diseases of the blooa. 
OSCAR J. CASKERY, M.D. D. B. SPRECHER, M. p 


Boston, Mass. BRIDGEWATER, Mags 


INDIAN WINE BI has 





TITERS unquestionably a I have cured a great many Chronic Ulcer 
great field of usefulness before it }with the INDIAN WINE BITTERS and Iwpiay 
A. F. ERICH, M. D. OINTMENT ip my practice. 
—. HENRY CARPENTER 
NORWOOD, MA&S. _— 
Iam using the INDIAN WINE BITTERS in my These Remedies are for sale by all Druggiats 
; daily practice in cases of Kidney and Liver| Weeks & Potter, wholesale age nts, Boston, Mase 
com) h good resulta. GEC » CLAFLIN, 
ARTHUR BULLARD, M.D. taovibabte. R I 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


| BOSTON 







63 ELW STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 
All kinds of Custom Roots and Shoes ni 
Price List for Le ather Work : 
We. Ti up ping Boys’ Bootes, A5c. 
Boots, 45e ; Heeling, 20c. 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, Lic. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and- 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s ani 
joys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricer 


de to Mearure. 
Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling, 
; Heeling, 2c. fapeing Women’s 


l j | y gadie0G, 


—- UNLIKE ANY OTHER. - 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hackt Cough, Whooping 
Cough, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Ne uralgia, Toothache, Earache 
‘Nervous He adache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its stron int lies e ets 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and eaten like Magic Rens naar all cone on — Chills 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 

ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 

All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall tx 
refunded if not abundantly s Ltisth i. Retail price % cta.: 6 bottles, 210). Express prepaid to any art 
of the United States, or Canada. gx Valuable pamphlet sent free. fs . JOHNSON & C.. Bostor, ween. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT 
BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new ware 
rooms and examine our new scale of U right Pianos, sold on Instal. 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Pianos to Rent, and if bought 
within one year rent _ 1 will be applied to the price of the instrument. 
Warcrooms 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


F. WILSON & CO.., PROPRIETORS. 


CORPUS LBRAN. 
wil reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 18 


Shoes } 
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ABSOLUTELY BADMLaee 





lbs. per month without affecting the simply stopping the FA T-producing 
general health. Send enn am Ae MA F «fects of Sood, The supply pa AN 
for circulars . stopped the natural working of the 


8. E. Marsa sGo- BST8 Tas Madison system oe eee 
.» Philadelphia, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL /UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
INCORPORATED. 
PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, K ’ 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, etki, 724,538.45 
LIABILITIBS.......... ...+. 17,288,348.72 





” $2, 436,189.73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon ald 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice — 
Ss. F. TRULL. Secreta 
wi. B. TURNER. , re 








Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own ob!! 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN 
KANSAS, representing a value of two and one-half 
times the amount of Debentures, and held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust Company, of 
Boston, Mass., for the protection of the holders of 
the Debentures. Interest payable semi-annual! 
at the office of the American Loan and Trust Uo! 
pany in Boston, Mass. 

Also 7 per Cent. Guaranteed Yarm Mor 
gages, representing not over 40 per cent. of the 
present value of the property; interest semi-ann 
ally, and remitted direct to t ¢ holder. Every loan 
is ‘inspected an agent of the company whio 5 
also a stockholder. lso, agents for the purchase 
and sale of Bonds, Stoc ks, Commercial Paper and 
Real Estate 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities 


we offer. 


Eastern Office Room A, 31 State St., Boston: 
W. M. MICK, Manager. 
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